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THE FORMAL STEPS IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Every educational text-book which claims to treat 
education from a scientific point of view must pay some 
attention to the ‘‘formal steps.’? They were first sug- 
gested by Herbart, who drew the attention of teachers 
to the psychological process in the mind of the pupils, 
by which knowledge is received into the soul, worked out 
and made lasting and useful. As in other pedagogical 
questions, Herbart has been able to focus attention on 
neglected points, not on account of his peculiar philo- 
sophie system, but in spite of it. 

The originator of the name ‘‘formal steps’’ is Ziller, 
a disciple of Herbart. But he and his friends made alter- 
ations in the arrangement of the steps; Herbart counted 
four, he made them into five. We shall see presently 
that it will be better to restrict them to three. 

If our catechetics are to benefit by the progress of 
secular education, and in their turn to influence it and 
safeguard it against error, it will be necessary for us 
to treat religious education also on scientific lines, to use 
to a certain extent the divisions and phraseology common 
to secular works on education, and to ascertain carefully 
the certain results of secular education. This applies in 

a prominent degree to the chapter on formal steps. 

In the following pages we shall endeavor to point out 
the advantages which the knowledge and remembrance 
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of the formal steps offers to the catechist; but, as we 
consider there is, in the number of steps suggested by 
Herbart and Ziller, a want of strict logical division, a 
short description and critical consideration of them will 
not be unwelcome to our readers. 


WHAT ARE THE FORMAL STEPS? 


D. O. Willmann, whose division of formal steps we 
follow (Didaktik, vol. II, §70), describes their position 
as the different stages by which the child, with the help 
of the teacher, receives, assimilates and practises 
knowledge. 

Step 1. All acquired knowledge in the soul has its 
origin outside, and the material of it must be introduced 
to the mind and put before it in a clear and orderly 
manner, either by presenting the outward object itself 
through the senses, or by reviving the picture of it as it 
exists already in the imagination, or by both. This first 
step is called by Herbart Clearness, and the action of 
the teacher helping to produce it is called Presenting. 

Ziller divides this step into two divisions called 
Analysis and Synthesis; the first consists in drawing the 
attention first to the parts, either shown for the first time 
or already existing in the imaginative memory; the sec- 
ond is the presentation of the object as a whole built up, 
as it were, out of its parts. But it is quite obvious that 
the two divisions represent merely two parts of one 
step; both are actions of Presenting the object to the 
mind, and the aim of both of them is Clearness, i. e., a 
sufficiently strong and well-ordered impression through 
the senses on the imagination, or a vivid recalling of the 
impressions stored up in the imaginative memory. 

Step 2 represents the activity of the mind upon the 
matter presented to it by the first step. Both Herbart 
and Ziller make of it two steps called Association and 
System, but they are the work of the same faculty, viz., 
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the intellect, and they have the same purpose, viz., the 
formation of spiritual ideas out of the images presented 
by the senses. Whatever is assimilated by the mind as 
its property and possession must first be transformed 
into a spiritual object. Association of the old ideas with 
those abstracted from the new matter is obtained by 
several methods, which Herbart summarily calls Com- 
parison; the result of the association or union of the 
existing ideas with the new addition, into a new and more 
perfect one he calls System, and the mental activity of 
the mind producing it is styled Formation of Ideas. 
Other disciples of Herbart denominate this step 
Knowledge, and the mental activity leading to it, Think- 
ing. All these terms point out that the work of the 
second step is the intellectual action of the scholar, and 
that the result is an immaterial one, the increase of spir- 
itual Knowledge, gained by the process of Abstraction 
from the material impressions of the senses, or from the 
material reproductions of the imaginative memory. The 
teacher’s work here consists in the guiding of the pupil 
in his work of comparing, concluding and abstracting. 
Step 3 represents the stimulus given by the imagina- 
tion and the mind to the lower and higher appetite to 
utilize the knowledge gained by interior and exterior 
action, so that by the repetition of good actions good 
habits may be formed, which insure and facilitate good 
moral conduct. In some departments of knowledge this 
step may appear almost a mere mechanical process, but 
if the second step has been properly exercised the actions 
of the will become enlisted, and then even the most tech- 
nical subjects will co-operate towards the formation of 
the character. At the same time, it must not be forgot- 
ten that the lower appetite is less moved by arguments 
of pure reason than by the agreeable representations of 
the imagination; and that therefore we must in the first 
step remember this fact, and arrange our impressions of 
present and our recalling of past events not only with a 
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view to abstraction but also to their suitability in enlist- 
ing the sympathies of the emotions. 

The third step is called by Herbart and his followers, 
Method, or practical use, and the help given towards it 
by the teacher is called A pplication, practice or repetition. 

THE FORMAL STEPS CAN BE REDUCED TO THREE: Recep- 
tion, Assimilation and Application. If we accept the 
word ‘‘Memory”’ as the receptacle of the material im- 
pressions and pictures from outside, and the word 
‘*Will’’ as including the higher and the lower appetite, 
we could say that the results of the three steps are to 
be found respectively in Memory, Intellect and Will. 
Aristotle calls attention to the psychical actions which 
are required for the acquisition of useful knowledge: 
Perceiving, Thinking, Practising. 

These actions on the part of the pupil may be de- 
scribed as: 

1. Actual Attention, or beholding the object through 
the external or internal senses. 

2. Penetration, or grasping and assimilating the 
idea abstracted from the material images partly at the 
time, partly on former occasions. 

3. Execution, or application of the knowledge by repeti- 
tion or practice, either independently or by the help of 
others. 

It is quite obvious that this help is necessary in all 
the three steps, and the younger the children are, the 
more help must be given. The end of formal education 
is, gradually to strengthen the powers of the soul, so 
that the pupil can and probably will finally carry out 
without any help all the processes of the three steps. 

Even people who are advanced in education follow, 
consciously or unconsciously, the same process. With 
regard to the training of an orator, Bacon has given us 
similar steps when he says: ‘‘Reading makes a full 
man.’’ This is the result of the first kind of activity, the 
taking in of knowledge from without. ‘‘Writing makes 
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an exact man’’; because before we put down the written 
words we must have gone through a process of careful 
reasoning; and if we have not done so we shall soon 
discover where our arguments are weak or our exposi- 
tion confused, we shall be forced to repeat our intellect- 
ual process, and this corresponds to the second step. 
“‘Speaking makes a ready man.’’ The speaker has no 
time for slow and deliberate reasoning. If he is to be 
convincing he must not be hampered by the interior 
intellectual process, but he must either have his subject 
in all its details most vividly before his mind, or his 
intellect must have attained the capacity of rapid and 
yet most exact reasoning. Both require preparation or 
practice, and this is the combined action of the mind and 
will in the third step. 

This example shows us that the three steps must be 
trodden even by adults whose education has reached that 
degree where they no longer need the help of others. 
But before that perfection is attained the teacher will 
have to assist the pupil in all three stages. 

On the first step he will present the object to the ex- 
ternal senses, or if that is impossible or unnecessary, to 
the internal sensual faculties, by describing, narrating or 
reminding, and thus assist the pupil in reviving impres- 
sions already received. 

On the second step he explains the essence and the ele- 
ments of the idea, perfects it by relating it to existing 
ones, brings out the differences between them and by 
reasons and arguments, unites them into higher logical 
units. 

On the third step he fixes the knowledge gained, i. e., 
he offers opportunities for practising and applying the 
new or enlarged knowledge, either by giving school 
exercises, or by pointing out the opportunities which 
will offer themselves for using the new or enlarged 
knowledge in daily life. 
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THE RESULTS TO BE OBTAINED BY THE FORMAL STEPS may 
therefore be summed up under the three headings: 

1. Knowledge from without, which represents the 
empirical element; 

2. Understanding, which represents the rational 
element ; 

3. Skill or virtue, which represents the technical ele- 
ment in art, or the moral elements in ethics. 

The three elements are not utilized in equal propor- 
tions in the treatment of the different school subjects. 
In history and natural knowledge the empirical element 
predominates, and the teacher’s chief work consists in 
narrating, describing and showing. In arts and handi- 
craft the technical element demands most attention, and 
therefore a great deal of time must be given to practice. 
In the learning of languages the first and third steps are 
more important than the second ; but the study of classical 
authors and the assimilation of their ideas demands 
great intellectual effort, and is therefore of so great 
educational value. 

As Religion has to do with the invisible, great stress 
must be laid on bringing it before the mind by visible 
symbols and representations, so that the great power of 
the imagination should be fully utilized and not become 
a source of disturbance or distraction to the intellect. 

As far as the second step is concerned, we may say 
that no school subject, even considered from a natural 
point of view, gives such opportunities for intellectual 
development as rational religious instruction. As far as 
the Christian life is concerned, this mental development 
is invaluable for the growth in religious knowledge and 
for the protection of the faith. 

The third step, the practice of a Christian life, leads 
to the summit of religious education, provided the first 
and second are not neglected. 

We will now consider more in detail the effects which 
a careful observance of the formal steps will produce, 
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both in religious education in general, and in every 
catechetical lesson in particular. 


ADVANTAGES TO THE CATECHIST OF THE FORMAL STEPS 


1. The formal steps are useful reminders of the 
rational means for making our efforts in religious educa- 
tion really efficient. The formal steps insist on that part 
of education which is most often overlooked or neglected, 
i. e., the interior absorption of the educational material 
in such a way that it should enlighten and quicken the 
action of the mind, and at the same time strengthen the 
will and thus develop the character. It is quite obvious 
that a mind cannot be called educated unless it is able to 
assimilate new ideas, to make them its own, to compare 
them with others, to draw conclusions from them, and 
to utilize them in the acquisition of new knowledge. It 
is also undeniable that these different processes ought 
to quicken and strengthen the activity of the mind, so 
that the succeeding intellectual actions should be accom- 
plished with greater facility and thoroughness. It can- 
not, however, be too much emphasized that this mental 
development, or formal education of the mind, as it is 
called, cannot be accomplished without proper material 
and suitable method. In Religious education the proper 
material is provided for us, both for the development of 
the intellect and of the will; we can therefore concen- 
trate our attention entirely on the method, which includes 
also the selection of the most suitable material for cer- 
tain ages and classes. 

Yet, however important the education of the mind may 
be, that of the will, the formation of the character, is of 
still greater consequence both in secular and religious 
education. It is not the knowers, but the doers that will 
obtain the Kingdom of Heaven, and the servant, who 
knows the will of the master and does not do it, will be 
punished with many stripes. At the same time, it is 
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undeniable that the training of the will is much more 
difficult, not to say elusive, than the training of the mind. 
It is one of the fallacies of some modern educationalists 
to think that people will do what is right as soon as they 
know it. They forget that the will is free to consent to 
the practical conclusion or dictate of the mind, and that 
it is also free to refuse to follow it. The will ought 
indeed to be guided by the intellect, but bad habits and 
the passions act often against the dictates of reason and 
lead the will astray. On the other hand, the infused 
virtues and actual grace are given to strengthen the will, 
so as to enable it to follow the lead of the intellect enlight- 
ened from above. Thus we have a complication of natural 
and supernatural forces in the formation of the charac- 
ter which do not all depend upon the use of the formal 
steps. But there is one of these forces which can be 
directed by suitable education, viz., the influence of the 
intellect upon the will. The more clearly the advantages 
and the propriety of good conduct are put before the 
will, the more likelihood there is that the will may follow 
the light of the intellect; and the more regularly and 
systematically this influence is repeated, the more the will 
becomes habitually inclined to certain kinds of good 
actions. In this way, the knowledge and application of 
the formal steps will be useful not only for intellectual, 
but also for moral training. 

2. THE FORMAL STEPS ARE WARNING SIGNALS AGAINST 
SUPERFICIAL KNOWLEDGE. The mind is not educated by 
receiving a number of pleasant or interesting impressions 
through the senses which are stored up in the imaginative 
memory without order or connection. An undigested 
store of dates, names, verses, sayings, tunes or pictures, 
lying as it were at the surface of the mind, does not 
represent education, but superficial knowledge. Educa- 
tion ought to lead to an ordered assimilation of acquired 
facts, to the co-ordination and connection of the details, 
by bringing them into proper proportion with each other, 
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to the healthy and organic growth of mental strength by 
the introduction into the mind and digestion of new food. 
One often finds in children and adults, that their religious 
knowledge is purely superficial ; they may know the word- 
ing of the Catechism but not the meaning of it, nor the 
relation of one answer to another, nor how this or that 
article affects the Christian life or our destiny. If our 
Catechisms, Manuals and Catechetical lessons paid more 
attention to this side of religious training our pupils 
would get more benefit from their efforts and ours. 

We find, e. g., in one part of the Catechism, in the 
seventh article, the last judgment, and in another the 
seven corporal works of mercy. But how many pupils 
are aware that the practice or neglect of these works will 
decide our place at the last judgment? 

The theological virtues of faith, hope and charity are 
treated separately in different parts of the Catechism; 
they are also enumerated as virtues, but how many chil- 
dren are made aware of the fact that they are infused in 
holy Baptism? Again, the sins against these virtues are 
usually mentioned in connection with the first command- 
ment, but few children are made aware of the fact that 
all mortal sins destroy charity, all mortal sins against 
hope destroy both hope and charity, and that every 
mortal sin against faith destroys the whole spiritual life. 

If the knowledge of these truths were put more clearly 
and elaborated more thoroughly, our people would better 
realize the importance of the practice of religion, whereas 
superficial knowledge and mere cramming of the memory 
will be of little practical use. Here the formal steps 
serve as a useful warning and reminder. 

3. THE FORMAL STEPS ARE ALSO WARNING SIGNALS AGAINST 
MERE MECHANICAL KNOWLEDGE OF RELIGION. Religion is by 
its nature a practical branch of knowledge, but it is a 
science after all and not a mere art. It consists of out- 
ward acts, but they ought to be by their nature not mere 
outward acts, but the practical expression and application 
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of interior acts and dispositions. A mere drill in vocal 
prayer and outward observances does not, as a rule, 
produce anything but that mechanical practice of religion 
which has several great disadvantages. 

There are people who are religious by natural and 
supernatural endowment, and who instinctively absorb 
the principal facts of faith deeply and permanently. If 
they live in simple and religious surroundings, especially 
in good Catholic districts, all their lives, they find enough 
instruction and nourishment of their piety and enough 
help for their daily Christian life; and yet it may, even 
so, be a loss to them that their religious knowledge is 
not wider and deeper, for natural knowledge and virtue 
are no obstacles, but rather helps and substructures to 
the supernatural life. 

But no priest, wherever his sphere of activity may lie, 
could be satisfied with that mechanical knowledge of 
religion which children gain by imitating the external 
acts of their parents. The number of families where the 
religious atmosphere is strong enough to evolve a sound 
and healthy Christian life is fast decreasing, and School 
and Church must supply by sound and rational instruc- 
tion and training whatever is not achieved at home. This 
is all the more imperative as there is a great instability 
and locomotion in all parts of the world, so that no one 
ean say how many children will remain all their lives in 
the simple Christian atmosphere in which they were 
born, and in which the parents spent their lives. 

Now people whose faith is not very strongly developed 
and who have only a mechanical knowledge of their 
religion are exposed to the greatest dangers whenever 
they meet controversy, irreligion and scoffing. If they 
do not understand the reason for their actions, and if, in 
consequence, they are ridiculed as pious fools, it will 
require a deeper love of God and more fortitude than is 
supplied by mechanical religion, if they are not to be 
carried off their feet and are not to give up the religious 
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practices which bring on them hardships and derision, 
and by and by all religion. 

We must also not forget that nowadays, in the turmoil 
of religious confusion, and the widespread hostility and 
indifference towards all that is supernatural, every Cath- 
olic has the duty of an apostle. ‘‘Let your light shine 
before all men, that they may see your good works and 
glorify your Father who is in heaven.’’ We do not need 
so much controversy, but we do need lay people who 
are not merely showing the example of a good life, 
but are also capable of giving a reason for the 
faith that is in them. The explanation of religious 
truths cannot by itself produce the faith in others, for 
that is God’s own work, but it can and will remove the 
prejudice that Catholics are weak-minded and ignorant 
people who simply do what the priests tell them, however 
absurd the command may be; and the statement of our 
faith may at least produce in the souls of inquirers a 
natural foundation and preparation for the supernatural 
gift of God. Ignorance, on the other hand, is a scandal 
and leads the enemies of the Church to blaspheme. 


CONCLUSION 


The remembrance of the formal steps during the 
preparation or the giving of our catechetical lessons will 
therefore be of great use to us. It will help us not merely 
to put the material before the children, but to do it in 
such a way that they cannot help absorbing it, putting it 
in good order, assimilating it by their internal faculties, 
and connecting it with existing knowledge. It will also 
assist us in directing our efforts to a practical end, so 
that each lesson will produce more strength in the will 
by the formation of virtue, and intensify, if not multiply, 
good works. But, above all, it will not let us overlook 
the fact that the two extremes, i. e., reception of 
knowledge and outward practice must be connected by 
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the central link of internal activity of the intellect assisted 
by the will, and not hindered, but rather supported, by 
the lower appetite with its emotions and moods. The 
second step, the central means of real education, is the 
most important of the three, but from the fact of its 
work being so secret and unobserved, it is in greater 
danger of being overlooked than the two others, which 
by their very nature claim the attention of the catechist 
and attract the interest of the scholars. Yet the real 
strength which religious education can produce by the 
natural processes in the soul of the child lies in the 
enlightening and quickening of the mind and the strength- 
ening and inclining of the will towards the law of God. 
Towards this the first step is a preparation, the third 
ought to be the fruit and consequence; but the principal 
work must be achieved by the second step. 

Lambert Notz, 0.S.B. 
Erdington Abbey, 
Birmingham, England. 
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GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA FROM THE 
LITURGY OF THE CHURCH * 


[ CONTINUED. 


The Nature of the Four Elements, written by Rastell 
in 1517, shows the influence of the Renaissance by its 
departure from the usual theme of the Morality. The 
lesson it contains is of the advantage to be derived from 
the study of science; but its development is along the 
beaten lines of the early Moralities. 

Calisto and Melebea, dramatized from the Spanish 
novel Celestinat and published by Rastell in 1530, pos- 
sesses characteristics of both the Morality and the later 
tragedy. ‘‘Although cut down to the dimensions of an 
interlude, the piece is memorable as being the first 
exhibited in England that can be said to possess a plot 
or to be directed with consistent purpose to a catas- 
trophe.’’t ‘*‘The author of Calisto and Melebea shows 
masterly skill in his transformation of the earlier part 
of the Spanish work into an interlude. . . . Had he but 
carried out his work to its natural close, he would have 
enriched English drama with its first romantic love- 
tragedy.’’§ But at the close when the heroine repents, 
there is a reverting to the didacticism of the Moralities; 
and her father ‘‘ points the moral in a long discourse upon 
the efficiency of prayer, the importance of youthful train- 
ing and the remedial function of wise laws.’’ 

John Heywood (1497-1580) perpetuated himself by the 
production of his Interludes, which stand midway between 
the old and the new plays. ‘‘As soon as these and sim- 

Cuthetle Univershy of America pertiel of 
for the degree, Master of Arts. 
+ Cambridge Hist. of Lit., p. 111. 


Garnett and Gosse. Vol. III, 159. 
Cambridge Hist. of Lit., p. 12. 
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ilar interludes had established themselves in popular 
favour as an accepted dramatic species, the required 
transition from the moralities to comedy had, to all 
intents and purposes, been effected.’’** Although in form 
his Interludes were not truly dramatic, still they stood in: 
the dramatic field as examples of what might be done by 
choosing theme and development from every-day life 
round about him. Of The Four PP. Sydonst says: ‘‘It 
is unique as a dramatic composition of the purist English 
style, unmodified by erudite or foreign elements. It 
presents the England of the pre-Renaissance and pre- 
Reformation period with singular vivacity and fresh- 
ness; the merry England which had still a spark of 
Chaucer’s spirit left, an echo of his lark-like morning 
song.’’ ‘‘Of all allegorical figures we have in them (the 
Interludes) as few as we have of Biblical personages; 
yet the buffoon, who is ever present in the Moral Play, 
appears in two of the plays, once under an abstract name, 
but in both cases described as Vice, an appellation prob- 
ably first met with in Heywood. In one of these plays 
several mythological personages appear; otherwise the 
characters are all from actual life, typical characters, it 
is true, but types which one feels sure existed and some 
of them with genuinely individual features of char- 
acter.’’t{ Ward says:§ ‘‘The real beginner of English 
comedy had been long awaited in the man who should 
definitely establish the practice of combining, in an easy 
and amusing dramatic action, clearly marked and con- 
trasted types of ordinary human life. This man was John 
Heywood, whom I have no scruples in accounting a man 
of genius, and whose series of Interludes possesses a 
distinctive significance for the history of our national 
drama.’’ His dramatical works that have survived are 


*Ward. 250. 
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The Pardoner and the Frere (1521), Play of the Wether 
(1533), Play of Love (1533), John Johan (1533-4), The 
Four PP. (1548-7). 

Bearing the same date as Heywood’s The Four PP. is 
Englelend’s Disobedient Child (1547), which ‘‘not only 
marks the passing away of allegorical abstractions from 
the Mediaeval stage and the introduction of real, though 
still typical life, but in the use of dramatic technique 
there is a noticeable advance.’’* 

‘*To combine a skillfully constructed fable with Hey- 
wood’s character delineation was all that comedy re- 
quired to bring it to maturity. This union Nicholas Udall 
effected in his Ralph Roister Doister.’’+ 

Udall was a schoolmaster ; and his comedy was written 
probably between 1534 and 1541 to be acted by the pupils 
of Eton College. The plot was borrowed from the Miles 
Gloriosus of Plautus; but the scene of action is trans- 
ferred to London and the dramatis personae selected 
from English life. The Latin model gave Udall form 
for his comedy, which is developed in the conventional 
five acts; but the contents of the classics was not found 
necessary to make this play of English life a classic of 
a new type and style. 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle, which for some time was 
considered to be the first English comedy, and which was 
printed in 1575, is an adapted comedy of which Still is 
the ascribed author. It was played at Christ’s College 
in 1566. Symonds} says of it: ‘‘We may rather regard 
it as a regular development from one of the comic scenes 
interpolated in the Miracles. . . . Diccon the Bedlam, 
who raised and conducted the storm (coming from the 
loss of the needle) may be compared to the Vice of the 
Moralities, inasmuch as all the action turns upon him.’’ 
The play is coarse; but it deserves attention on account 


*Crowley. 158. 
Ibid. 163. 
165. 
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of the fact that it stands free from Latin influence at a 
time when servile imitation of the classics was considered 
a mark of scholarship. 

Another author of this period, and one who uncon- 
sciously placed himself as a preface to the long list of 
Chronicle Play writers, was John Bale, whose literary 
distinction rests upon his Kynge Johan. This play is 
remarkable as being the first attempt at dramatizing 
historical settings; but it still retains the form of the 
earlier Moralities. ‘‘In Kynge Johan, Bale, says Mr. 
Saintsbury in referring to the historical character of the 
play, ‘first blundered on a path which led to the heights 
of English literature.’ It had no influence on the coming 
theatre, but may well be regarded as the connecting link 
between the Morality species of the drama and the Chron- 
icle play.’’§ 

Bale was a vigorous controversialist ; and in this play, 
as in his other prolific productions, he portrays all the 
opposition in him against the Church. His other dra- 
matic works have nothing in them to distinguish them 
from the class of Moralities that grew out of the religious 
revolt, and which embodied the doctrines of the so-called 
Reformers. Kynge Johan merely shows the tendencies 
of the period that produced it; for the fact that at the 
author’s death it sank into oblivion from which it was 
rescued only after 1831 precludes the supposition that 
it might have influenced the drama that followed it. 

The Historie of Jacob and Esau, licensed for printing 
in 1557, is interesting as a Bible story cast in the classical 
mold as to form, and treated with all the ingenuity neces- 
sary to make of it an English rather than a Hebrew story. 

From 1559 to 1581 English scholars busied themselves 
with the translation of Seneca’s ten tragedies. The re- 
sult of this activity was a deeper impress of classic form 
upon the English drama and an incorporation of some 
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of the stock dramatic figures, especially of ghosts, which 
still haunt our theatres notably in Shakespeare’s im- 
mortal plays. The first English tragedy, Gorbuduc, or 
Ferrex and Porrez, is a direct copy of the Senecan model. 
Norton and Sackville produced it in 1562. Its theme is 
derived from legendary history of a king of Britain who 
divides his kingdom between his two sons. They quarrel, 
become involved in civil war, and at the end both perish. 
Thus far it is English; but in form it belongs to the Latin 
type. Each act is introduced by a dumb show, choruses 
follow all but the last act, and tragic scenes are reported 
by messengers. It is the first drama written in blank 
verse. 

Preston’s Cambyses, which followed Gorbuduc about 
eight years later, stands as an example—though an un- 
successful one—of the combinations of the Morality with 
the Tragedy. Its style served as a warning rather than 
a model. ‘‘I must speak in passion, and I will do it in 
King Cambyses’ vein,’’ says Falstaff,* showing the light 
‘in which this drama was viewed in its own generation. 

The Misfortunes of King Arthur, written by the Gentle- 
men of Gray’s Inn in 1587, is likewise drawn from legen- 
dary history and developed after the Senecan model. It 
‘shows a marked advance on Gorbuduc. The characters 
are far more fully modelled—those of Arthur and Mor- 
dred standing forth in bold relief. The language is less 
studiedly sententious. The verse flows more harmoni- 
ously. The descriptive passages are marked+ by greater 
vividness; and the dialogue envolves itself more spon- 
taneously from the situation.’’ 

From the appearance in 1568 of Gismonde of Salerne, 
adaptations from Italian plays and novels seemed des- 
tined to have considerable share in the shaping of the 
future English drama. But there was a stronger internal 
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influence, one that sprang from the hearts of the people, 
that counteracted, or rather diminished to a secondary 
position in popular favor, this element introduced from 
foreign literature. The union of the Houses of Lancaster 
and York in the marriage of Henry VII, followed by the 
cessation of civil war and the subsequent growth and 
prosperity of the country, engendered a spirit of patriot- 
ism that manifested itself vigorously, particularly in the 
literature of the one hundred and fifty immediately suc- 
ceeding years. The Mystery and the Morality Plays had 
been to the English of the three preceding centuries the 
expression of their highest and holiest thoughts. And 
when this new virtue of civic pride had diffused itself, 
it was quite natural that subjects vitally related to its 
inception and growth should furnish themes for popular 
entertainment. Schelling* says: ‘‘The parent stock of 
English Chronicle Play (as the comedy of manners and 
some other forms of the realistic drama) is ultimately 
the comedy element in the old sacred drama. It was 
thence that the chronicle play drew its sense of comedy 
and its adhesion to simple realism in the representation 
of scenes of actual life.’’ 

The Historical chronicles that appeared both in prose 
and in verse in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries fur- 
nished material for plays based upon actual history, 
which legenda were drawn chiefly from the Chronicle of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth. The True Chronicle History of 
King Lier and his three daughters, Gonorill, Ragan and 
Cordelia acted in 1594, is the first extant Chronicle Play 
of the truly English type. Apart from its own intrinsic 
merit, this play is interesting as furnishing Shakespeare 
a plot for his King Lear. The two parts of The Trouble- 
some Raigne of John King of England were printed to- 
gether in 1591. ‘‘With this play we reach the typical 
specimen of the earlier Chronicle History before it was 
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transformed by the genius of Marlowe and Shake- 
speare.’’t 
Parallel with the growth of the Chronicle Plays, which 
owed their popularity and perfection in a great measure 
to the influence of the scholars of the age, was the de- 
velopment of the type drawn into existence to satisfy the 
masses. ‘‘From minutes of the Revels between 1568 and 
1580, Mr. Collier has published a list of fifty-two plays; 
eighteen of which bear antique titles, while twenty-one 
appear to have been Dramatised Romances, six Moral 
Plays, and seven Comedies. . . . We can feel tolerably 
certain that these plays produced at Court formed to- 
gether a mixed species, observant of no literary rules. 
. Such as they were, they contained in embryo the 
English or Romantic Drama, the Drama which Marlowe 
was to mould and Shakespeare was to perfect.’’t The 
subject matter of these plays was drawn indiscriminately 
from every available source; but the spirit and the set- 
ting was the same as had produced the sheep-stealing 
scene and other primitive comedies into the early Mys- 
teries, as had given prominence to the Devil and the Vice 
in the Moralities, and as still lived and waited for ex- 
pression in the amusements of the people at large. It 
was upon these original productions of the genius of the 
land that foreign ideas were grafted, shaping to a great 
extent the final character of the drama in its last per- 
manent form. The novels and plays dramatized and 
adapted from foreign sources generally dealt with plots 
ending with violence; and imitation of these transformed 
comedy into tragedy. Ward* says: ‘‘TRAGEDY was 
derived from the mysteries and moralities through the 
transitional phase of the chronicle histories, and with 
the immediate aid of the examples of Seneca and sec- 
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ondarily of his Italian imitators. Italian romance, but not 
this exclusively, suggested a wider variety of subjects, 
of a cast dealing by preference with horrible and ex- 
citing events. These subjects were partly historical and 
political, partly domestic. . . . COMEDY sprang more 
easily from the moralities through the transitional phase 
of the interludes, by the direct impulse of the examples 
of Plautus and Terence, and secondarily of the Italian 
comic dramatists.t+ 

In spite of the denunciation heaped by Sir Philip 
Sidney and his contemporaries upon this first-born of 
English genius, popular taste called for the new drama; 
and men of the proper caliber were ready to use all their 
wit and their learning to produce it. Hence we see such 
men as Lyly, Greene, Kyd, Peele, Marlowe, Lodge, Nash, 
Chettle, and others, laboring energetically and efficiently 
until they were at length able to give an almost per- 
fected form into the hands of Shakespeare whose genius 
made it glow with an undreamed-of magic life. Collinst 
says: ‘‘Such was the condition of English drama when 
Shakespeare entered on his career. It had attained, as 
we have seen, a high point of poetical and rhetorical ex- 
cellence in the hands of Marlowe and Peele. By Greene 
it had been brought into contact with ordinary life, but 
with ordinary life in its romantic aspects Lyly had en- 
riched it with wit and fancy. The author of Faversham 
had divorced it from poetry and romance, and taught it 
to become simple realistic. It remained for Shakespeare 
to combine, and in combining to perfect, all these ele- 
ments. Nothing can shake the supremacy of that mighty 
genius. Nothing can diminish the immense interval which 
separated him in the maturity of his powers from the 
most gifted of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
And yet when we reflect on what has been accomplished 
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during the period which we have been passing in review, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the extent of his 
indebtedness to those who preceded him. Everything had, 
as it were, been made ready for his advent. The tools 
with which he was to work had been designed; the ma- 
terial on which he was to work had been prepared.’’ 
Sr. Mary ANGELIQUE, 
Our Lady of Divine Providence. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


[THE END. ] 


VOCATIONS TO THE TEACHING ORDERS. 


‘*Happiness does not crown my efforts—efforts per- 
fectly legitimate and directed by the wise and prudent 
counsel of a friend.’’ Such was the expression of a 
young man with a brilliant mind and a generous heart 
to a Reverend Clergyman. ‘‘Possibly, you are not in 
the proper vocation, or in that state of life for which 
Providence has destined you,’’ was the reply. The pene- 
trating mind of the young man accepted at once the sug- 
gestion as a revelation, and promised careful considera- 
tion of the matter. Eventually, he entered the religious 
state, secured the happiness desired, and served as an 
instrument in the hands of God for effecting great good 
among the youth confided to his care. 

Some piously inclined young persons, upon entering 
active life, permit happiness to escape them, in conse- 
quence of entertaining false ideals, or being the victims 
of delusive hopes. The glamour of life so captivates 
them with the light and glory of rank, wealth and popu- 
larity, as to close their eyes to the stern realities ap- 
pearing in the near horizon—the yearnings of the heart 
unsatisfied, the daily grind on mind and nerve by long 
hourse of labor and small pay. Nor do they consider 
the nobility and benefits of the religious state, its rare 
possibilities of doing good to youth, the ease of attaining 
happiness therein, as well as the sympathy and love 
which unite religious, and well-regulated periods for 
labor, rest and prayer. No wonder that a Catholic Pre- 
late recently expressed surprise that more do not enter 
the brotherhoods and sisterhoods. The advantages of 
the religious life that in the early days attracted to its 
folds the king and queen, the prince and princess—the 
pride of society and the idol of the family circle—are 
the same to-day, as ever. Commercialism and pleasure 
seeking, unhappily, are in conflict with the merciful and 
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tender calls of our Heavenly Father and His special 
promises for a blissful eternity. 

As so much depends upon corresponding with one’s 
vocation, it is most important that we should pray, re- 
flect and consult. In this matter, however, unnecessary 
haste, as well as long delays, should be carefully avoided. 

In all sisterhoods and brotherhoods there is such a 
variety of occupation that weli-disposed young persons, 
of good character, docile and sociable disposition, enjoy- 
ing sufficient health and strength, may be accommodated 
to an employment suitable to them, while rendering serv- 
ice to the community. Certainly, if the young person is 
to be a teacher, the ability to make the required studies, 
and the aptitude to receive the proper pedagogical forma- 
tion, must be possesed. 

God, as a good and merciful Father, never calls His 
children to the performance of a great and special work 
without giving them all requisite qualifications for its 
proper accomplishment. When one is blessed with a call 
to the religious state, he is equipped with all the means 
to acquire intellectual, physical, and moral qualities suit- 
able for this exalted state of life—God not merely gives 
him an inclination but the ability for the proper per- 
formance of the duties connected with this calling. A 
sound mind in a sound body is preeminently necessary 
—the mind should be calm and deliberate, capable of 
applying itself to the required course of studies, as well 
as to the demands of the spiritual exercises. Weak 
minds, with nervous temperaments, and a scrupulous 
conscience, would find mental application extremely diffi- 
cult and dangerous. The physical constitution should be 
sufficiently strong to aid in the development of the in- 
tellectual and moral faculties—independently of the fact, 
that like all stations in life, there are hardships connected 
with the religious state. As to the moral qualities, such 
should be suitable to those of community life—an affable 
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and social disposition—a disposition capable of harmon- 
izing in all promoting the general good. 

The words of Cardinal Wiseman in his life of Pius VII, 
are full of significance : ‘‘If one sees the youthful aspirant 
in the religious institutes, here or abroad, in recreation 
or at study, he may easily decide who will persevere by 
a very simple rule. The joyous faces and the sparkling 
eyes denote the future monks far more surely than the 
demure looks and stolen glances.’’ Yes, happy, joyful, 
innocent souls, healthy bodies, with an inclination to 
serve God in the manner and in the place to which He 
calls him, is the one well suited to the teaching orders. 

In the opinion of Saint Francis de Sales, a firm and 
constant will of a person to serve God in the manner and 
place where God calls him, is the best mark of a good 
religious vocation. The Saint furthermore adds: ‘‘In 
order to know whether God calls us to religion, we must 
not wait for Him to speak to us sensibly, nor to send 
us an angel from heaven to make known to us His will; 
still less do we need to have revelations on this subject; 
nor do we require an examination by ten or twelve divines 
to ascertain whether the inspiration be good or bad; 
whether we ought to follow it, or not; but we ought to 
correspond to it well, and cultivate the first movement of 
grace, and then not to distress ourselves if disgusts and 
coldness arise concerning it; for if we always strive to 
keep our will firm in the determination of seeking the 
good which is shown to us, God will not fail to make all 
turn out well to His glory.’’ 

With the young, likes and dislikes play a prominent 
part in the daily school life—at first, the inspiration to 
the religious state is very strong, then it weakens, re- 
vives—vacillates according to the little difficulties or 
sensible feelings appearing day by day. They begin to 
doubt of God’s call—they think that the inspiration has 
not been sufficiently strong to warrant and justify a 
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decided step. Here, it is very important to recommend 
earnest prayer, frequently Holy Communion—a special 
devotion to the Sacred Heart and our Immaculate 
Mother, by way of a little novena, as well as to take 
the advice of the confessor. Young people careful to 
say their prayers, fervent in approaching the sacraments, 
fond of reading good books, kind and gentle to their 
companions and very obedient to their parents, frequently 
are among those entertaining a desire to consecrate their 
lives to the service of God in a teaching order. They 
experience great embarrassment as to the means to be 
adopted in realizing their wishes—they are timid in ap- 
proaching a teacher or confessor for advice, fearing that 
they are not good enough to be a religious, and hence 
neglect to do so. In later life, they deeply regret this 
great mistake—a mistake, in many cases, admitting of 
no remedy. Now, the tact of a devoted and prudent 
teacher is of the utmost service—the boy or girl is to be 
gently and privately approached—the plans and wishes 
for life to be ascertained, and if called to the religious 
life, its benefits and duties should be honestly and at- 
tractively presented. Encouragement, at this moment, is 
productive of most happy results. 

Speaking of the age required to decide intelligently 
upon the choice of state of life, the Reverend C. G. Ros- 
signoli, S. J., expresses himself thus: ‘‘The holy Church, 
enlightened by the Holy Ghost, has determined that at 
the age of fourteen a person is competent to judge for 
himself. . . . Youth is the most suitable time for mak- 
ing an excellent choice. It is the time most pleasing to 
God; and He promises particular graces to those who 
choose well in the opening of life. . . . If the flower 
of age is not sullied by worldly pleasures, it is an object 
of special blessing and delight to God. . . . A mind 
not darkened by the cloud of passiou, is best prepared 
for receiving the rays of the divine Son, which enables 
it to distinguish what is truly good from what is so in 
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appearance only.’’ Some of the most celebrated saints, 
St. Thomas Acquinas, St. Aloysius, St. Bennet and St. 
De La Salle, resolved before the age of fifteen to part 
with the false pleasures of the world for the peace and 
happiness of the religious state. 

Human motives and self-interest do not enter into the 
advice given by good Catholic parents to their children 
when selecting a state of life. They recognize the child 
as a gift of God confided to their care and protection for 
the time assigned by His Providence. 

Respecting a religious vocation, a mere sentimental 
and imaginary necessity, with strong and passionate 
feelings may interfere, for a time, with the willing and 
ready consent of the parent to part with the child, but 
after reflection and with God’s grace, he is prepared to 
make cheerfully this sacrifice for the glory of God and 
the spiritual and temporal benefit of the boy or girl— 
for a personal gratification or some imaginary benefit, 
the parent would not be so cruel as to deprive the child 
of the special graces accompanying the religious state, 
as well as to jeopardize his salvation. 

Some parents emulate the heriosm and love of the 
Mother of the Maccabees in the generosity of the sacri- 
fice—they surround the child with constant encourage- 
ment and when temptations beset the path of the postu- 
lant in the novitiate, prayers and good advice are rend- 
ered more frequent and fervent, so that the enemy of 
souls may not prevail. 

Indeed, the Christian parents have reason to rejoice 
when their daughters or sons are blessed with a religious 
vocation—for such will be to them, one day, the brighest 
gem in their heavenly crown, and a subject for unutter- 
able happiness in eternity to have willingly parted with 
the dear one, on earth, to work in the garden of Catholic 
education—a work so dear to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
so beneficial to the Church, and so serviceable to society. 
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Well then will they realize the truth of the expression 
of Saint John Chrysostom, referring to zeal for the sal- 
vation of souls, ‘‘Zeal for the salvation of souls is of so 
great a merit before God, that to give up all our goods 
to the poor, or to spend our whole life in the exercise 
of all sorts of austerities, cannot equal the merit of it. 
There is no service more agreeable to Him than this one, 
To employ one’s life in this blessed labor is more pleasing 
to the Divine Majesty than to suffer martyrdom.’’ 

Sometimes, the teacher may experience a little diffi. 
dence and reluctance in approaching the parent respect- 
ing the aspirations of the child for this higher calling 
of life, fearing to give offence or to cause pain. To eter- 
tain such would decidedly be a great mistake, as it would 
jeopardize the vocation of the child, undervalue the gen- 
erosity of the parent, while being most ungenerous and 
unkind to this child of God’s special love and mercy. 
For the spiritual and temporal service of the pupil—the 
salvation of souls—every effort should be made, and 
every annoyance cheerfully embraced. Too much is at 
stake to admit of a moment’s hesitation. God will not 
fail to reward, in time and eternity, zeal, devotion, and 
self-sacrifice offered to Him, especially in this most im- 
portant matter. 

The high appreciation of the dignity and merit, peace 
and happiness of the Christian educator is admirably 
portrayed in the following from St. John Chrysostom: 
‘‘There is no painter, there is no sculptor nor artist, that 
can be compared to the man who knows how to form the 
minds and hearts of youth. This is a work far surpass- 
ing the finest creations of human art, to reproduce in 
souls the living image of Jesus Christ. The venerable 
Chancellor Gerson says; ‘‘I have examined in vain, and 
I find no more glorious duty than that of educating 
youth.’? ‘‘If men knew how peaceful religious are in 
their houses, the whole world would become a solitude; 
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people would scale the walls of convents, and renounce 
the goods of the earth,’’ says St. Scholastica. 

In many schools in charge of the Reverend Sisters and 
Brothers, we find the very commendable custom existing 
of having short talks presented to the students, every 
fortnight, upon vocations in general, accompanied with 
special prayers during the week that God may direct 
them to their proper calling in life. When signs of an 
incipient vocation are manifested, the devoted teacher 
takes advantage of the first opportunity of approaching 
the student to ascertain his wishes and views, as well as 
to give the direction and encouragement proper to the 
occasion. This chosen flower for God’s favored vineyard 
is carefully protected from all influences that may not 
be in harmony with his aspirations. According to Mgr. 
de Segur, ‘‘It is a grave error to suppose that few are 
called to the religious life.’’ Certainly, the wish of our 
Heavenly Father is that man should cooperate in the sal- 
vation of souls. He places the germ of the religious 
calling in the heart of the child, but requires the teacher, 
by prayer, good example and wholesome instruction, to 
protect such from the chill of the spirit of religious indif- 
ferentism, bad example and the stifling influence of sin. 
Frequently, indeed, are teachers blessed with young ten- 
der souls most agreeable to the Sacred Heart—souls lov- 
ing to say, ‘‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?’’ and 
who hear the interior voice of the Holy Spirit saying to 
them, ‘‘Come and follow Me.’’ If a glass of cold water 
given in the Master’s name will receive a reward, what 
will be the recompense for the teacher’s zeal, care and de- 
votedness in protecting that chosen soul destined and 
selected, in a special manner, to further the interests of 
heaven within the happy precincts of a religious com- 
munity. The writer is acquainted with several young 
men, now the ornament of the religious state as a conse- 
quence of their virtues, knowledge and devotion to duty, 
whose vocation was fostered and protected by Reverend 
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sisters—they entered the small novitiate of the Christian 
Brothers at the age of fourteen, where the tender seed 
of virtue was carefully protected and strengthened until 
ready for the special work of religious formation in the 
large novitiate. The action of grace upon souls, respect- 
ing vocations, is marvellous at times. Some religious 
are not conscious of having been instrumental in sending 
one to a novitiate—possibly, they do not possess quali- 
ties or position that would admit them to the confidence 
of the boy or girl in such a delicate matter, whereas, in 
many cases, they have been the instruments before God 
by most earnest prayer in leading many souls into their 
proper calling—as a Saint Teresa, in effecting the con- 
version of thousands to the faith. Prayer, especially is 
the motive power to be employed in accomplishing such 
great good. 

The power of suggestion, in the way of good, has pro- 
duced surprising results—results unexpected and coming 
into existence after the boy or girl had left school. Once 
they had tasted of the deceptive pleasures of life for a 
brief period, and contrasting such with the charms of 
the holy and happy life of their teachers, they decided 
to test by experience what was so frequently heard in 
the class room—‘‘the peace of the religious state is a 
paradise on earth.’’ Brother Benilde, F. S. C., was so 
successful as to deserve to be considered by his fellow 
religious as an apostle of the novitiate. He enjoyed the 
privilege and honor of preparing and directing over one 
hundred and fifty of his students to the ecclesiastical 
seminaries and to the various religious teaching orders. 
Prayer, energy, and perseverance, with a regular syste- 
matic course of good catechism on vocations in general, 
were the means employed by this excellent religious and 
devoted teacher. This effort of life was the source of 
inexpressible delight to his soul as the shades of death 
were approaching, while administering the hope of a 
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blissful eternity—a hope, too, resting on the promise of 
our Blessed Lord, ‘‘Every one that hath left house, or 
brothers, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands for my name’s sake, shall receive a 
hundred fold, and shall possess life everlasting.’’ (St. 
Matt. XIX, 29.) 

Broruer Denis. 


Ammendale Maryland. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF OUR NATIONAL SONG 


The year 1914 will be interesting in the annals of 
American patriotic song, as it will witness the contenary 
celebration of the ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ Per- 
haps the celebration will take on external splendors and 
be signalized by popular assemblies and appropriate ora- 
tory. If this should prove to be the case, it will be de 
rigueur that children should prominently participate in 
the festal ceremonies. In saying this, I speak as one less 
wise, and merely in an objective way, as a chronicler of 
present-day facts in the domain of educational discipline ; 
for I think there is not a little reason for doubting that 
the frequent interruptions of class and study and the re- 
sulting total—even if only temporary—distraction from 
the scholastic tasks of childhood caused by the interrup- 
tions, have adequate justification in the conjectural pa- 
triotic gains achieved. 

Assuming that the children in our parish schools will 
be no whit behindhand in such celebrations, we also may 
assume, by way of corollary, that the story both of text 
and of tune will be unfolded to them either in the direct 
narrative-form of the schoolroom or in the fervid oratory 
of the platform. For a reason which I shall state fur- 
ther on in this paper, I fear that teacher and orator alike 
may be at a disadvantage in their Catholic presentation 
of this subject; for their minds are probably prepos- 
sessed already, and wrongly prepossessed, on one impor- 
tant phase of the history of the tune, by a contention put 
forth by an eminent Catholic musical antiquary in a 
Catholic magazine and widely quoted (in summary form) 
in our Catholic press. The purpose of this paper is 
partly to correct the resulting misapprehension and 
partly to furnish correct information. It would be quite 
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unfortunate if we should be misled (and, indeed, ludic- 
rously so) by the mistaken thesis and incorrect informa- 
tion of one of our authorities in the history of our na- 
tional song. 


1. Mr. Sonnecx’s Report to ConGREss 


The centenary celebration will doubtless be marked by 
at least one important literary and historical document, 
namely, a revised edition of at least that portion of the 
Report* presented to Congress on four of our national 
songs, which deals with the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner.’’ 

Concerning this work of an able musical archivist I 
may say that I know of few critical essays that discuss a 
tangled subject with such discernment and moderation 
as are displayed in the treatment given to ‘‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ by this Report. It is a large octavo 
volume of 255 pages (including excellent bibliographies 
and an abundance of phototypic facsimiles), and can be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for eighty- 
five cents. Thirty-six pages are devoted to the ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner,’’ together with two pages of bibliogra- 
phy and twelve pages of facsimiles illustrating the text- 
ual and musical history of this one song. The teacher 
who desires exact and critically edited information on 
this subject may find it most easily and most abundantly 
(and, I may add, uniquely) there.t 


*Report on “The Star-Spangled Banner,” “Hail Columbia,” “America,” 
“Yankee Doodle.” Compiled by Oscar George Theodore Sonneck, Chief 
of the Division of Music (Library of Congress). Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1909. 

tI recommend the Report i for its treatment of this one na- 
tional song, although the careful work done on the “Hail Columbia” and 
“Yankee le” make the volume additionally valuable. Elaborate at- 
tention is given to both of these. Only five pages are devoted to “America.” 
In respect of this last-mentioned song or anthem, I do not hesitate to dis- 
sent from the argumentative portion advocating its use. Its present words 
make it wholly unacceptable as a “national” anthem save in a very re- 
stricted portion of New England and to a still more restricted portion of 
the inhabitants of that section of our broad country. Much better words 
have been set to the air, even by Protestant pens. 
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Both the text and the tune have offered large scope for 
varied treatment by more or less uncritical pens, and ac- 
cordingly we have suffered from much misinformation 
imparted by this kind of writing. In the present paper 
I do not purpose entering on the questions connected with 
the history of the text, despite the fact that these are, 
from the standpoint of our American patriotism, the 
most interesting to all of us. A sufficient reason for ab- 
staining from such a discussion is that, so far as I know, 
little of importance has come to light in the four years 
that have elapsed since the publication of the Report— 
and what so tedious as a twice-told tale? 

In respect of the history of the tune, however, much 
water has flowed under the bridges in the last four years 
—much water, but little of it clear. This new matter will 
also be discussed, no doubt, with ample fulness in the re- 
vised edition of the Report. I do not know when to look 
for the appearance of this volume, as the centenary sig- 
nificance attached to it will become operative only next 
September; for the gallant defense of Fort McHenry 
(beginning on Tuesday, 13 September, 1814, and lasting 
to the early morning of 14 September) gave to Francis 
Seott Key the occasion and the inspiration for his im- 
mortal verse, and it is this verse which will naturally be 
commemorated during the present year. It is desirable, 
therefore, to give some correct information here, by way 
of anticipation, concerning the discussions which have 
taken place during the past four years on the history 
and origin of the tune. I say it is desirable to do this 
here, in order that we may know how to judge rightly of 
the mistaken thesis and the incorrect information which 
already have been given wide currency, and which doubt- 
less will receive still greater emphasis during the pres- 
ent year, by our Catholic press. No blame attaches in 
the remotest way to the press for the natural prominence 
given to the article in question, however, for it was writ- 
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ten (very hastily, one may fairly suspect) by an eminent 
musical antiquary. 

Now the Report, whose purchase for our school libra- 
ries I venture to recommend, has been seriously im- 
pugned by W. H. Grattan Flood, Mus. D., K. S. G., in his 
article in the excellently edited Ave Maria (6 July, 1912), 
entitled ‘‘The Irish Origin of the Tune of ‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.’ ”’ 

To understand aright the accusations, let me say that 
the article contributed by Mr. Frank Kidson, the eminent 
British musical antiquary, to the revised edition of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music (1908) on the ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner,’’ represented the common and con- 
current view of scholars that the tune was composed by 
John Stafford Smith, and the words of the song of 
‘‘Anacreon in Heaven’’ (originally sung to the tune) 
were composed by Ralph Tomlinson—both of these being 
Englishmen. The date was generally supposed to be 
about 1770-1771. As late as the year 1909, Dr. Grattan 
Flood had contended earnestly for all of these points; 
nay, had declared (in Church Music, September, 1909), 
that it had been ‘‘proved conclusively’’ that Smith was 
the composer. 

Into the course of argument and reasoning by which 
these results had been arrived at I need not enter here. 
But one very important fact in all the discussions was 
that contributed, in 1873, to Notes and Queries by Chap- 
pell, a notable investigator in the antiquities of music. 
He found the tune (with the printed statement that it was 
‘‘harmonized by the Author’’) in the Fifth Book of Can- 
zonets, etc., composed by John Stafford Smith. Chappell 
says that he did not take the trouble to look up the date 
of copyright in the records of Stationers’ Hall, London, 
but withal contented himself with the suggestion of a date 
for the first appearance of the song as between 1770 and 
1775, since ‘‘John Stafford Smith might well have com- 
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posed the music between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
five’? (Smith was supposed to have been born in 1750), 
and a consideration of the copyright law then in force 
might (for reasons he gives) justify a dating of the song 
itself back that far. As late as September, 1909, let me 
repeat, Dr. Flood concurred in the general view. 

Now the Report of Mr. Sonneck is dated August, 1909, 
but the volume probably did not come under the notice of 
Dr. Flood (who had corresponded with Mr. Sonneck dur- 
ing its preparation, and had offered ‘‘Notes’’ stating Dr. 
Flood’s view that Smith and Tomlinson were the authors 
and that 1770-1 was the proper date) until (I think) early 
in the year 1910—at all events, certainly not until after 
his article had been sent to Church Music. In his Report, 
Mr. Sonneck wrote (p. 18): ‘‘In the following pages a 
combination is attempted of the data, so far as I could 
verify them in the articles by Chappell and X in the 
Musical Times with the data in Grove’s Dictionary and 
elsewhere, adding to or deducting from this information 
the results of a correspondence with such esteemed Brit- 
ishs authors as Mr. Frank Kidson, Mr. William Barclay 
Squire, and Mr. W. H. Grattan Flood.’’ It is clear that 
Mr. Sonneck did not follow Chappell complacently, or 
any other single authority, but attempted to reach at 
least an approximate correctness by much reading and 
wide correspondence with acknowledged authorities. But 
a highly interesting feature of his Report is his obvious 
hesitation in accepting the ascription of the tune to Smith 
(‘‘if he really did compose the tune”’ are his words). In 
this point he differed from the authorities all the way 
down from Chappell to Dr. Flood himself. He also hesi- 
tated to accept the assigned date of 1771, speaking of 
‘‘the supposed 1771 sheet,’’ and ‘‘if it contained Smith’s 
name as composer then all doubt as to the original form 
and to the composer vanishes’’ (italics mine). In short, 
he differed with the authorities (and with Dr. Flood) in 
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respect both of the composer of the tune and of the date. 

With this brief history in mind, let us read the follow- 
ing words of Dr. Flood in the Ave Maria of 6 July, 1912: 
‘Mr. Sonneck is wrong in following Chappell’s view 
both as regards the composer and the date. He says 
that John Stafford Smith included the tune in his ‘Fifth 
Book of Canzonets,’ published between 1780 and 1790, 
and that Smith ‘probably’ composed it about the year 
1771.’’ Now, as I have shown, Mr. Sonneck did not fol- 
low Chappell’s view (which, by the way, was also that 
of Dr. Flood) either as to composer or as to date. Also, 
instead of saying that ‘‘Smith . . . ‘probably’ com- 
posed it about the year 1771,’’ Mr. Sonneck wrote these 
words: ‘‘Probably Smith composed it, if he really did 
compose the tune, as a song for one voice, and in ‘har- 
monizing’ it for several and different voices he felt 
obliged to wander away from the original. Of course, if 
the supposed 1771 sheet song was a song for one voice, 
and if it contained Smith’s name as composer, then all 
doubt as to the original form and to the composer van- 
ishes’’ (italics mine). What shall we think of Dr. Flood’s 
method of quotation? 

A little further on Dr. Flood renews the attack: ‘‘It is 
simply amazing how one writer blindly copies another 
without taking pains to verify facts. Mr. Sonneck com- 
placently followed Chappell as to the music of ‘Anacreon 
in Heaven.’’’ All this is mistaken both as to the facts 
of the case and as to the comment passed by Dr. Flood 
(‘‘It is simply amazing,’’ ete.), on the asserted facts. 
Our Catholic press has given so much currency to these 
wrong assertions (and may still continue doing so) that 
it was necessary for me to give this plain and, I trust, 
acceptable warning to my readers. Mr. Sonneck’s re- 
port on the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner’’ is a masterpiece 
of critical sifting of most confused and confusing ‘‘au- 
thorities.’’ 
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2. Mr. BuaKke’s Discovery. 


Chappell did not ascertain the important date of copy- 
right of Smith’s Fifth Book of Canzonets, ete. Dr. Flood 
says that ‘‘Chappell and his copyists give the date as 
‘1780 or 1785.’ Mr. Sonneck—removed from the pos- 
sibility of search by a thousand leagues of rolling waters 
—hazarded 1780-1790. Dr. Flood, in Church Music, 1909, 
gave the precise date of 1781. In October, 1910, Mr. John 
Henry Blake, an American inventor, looked up the copy- 
right records in Stationers’ Hall, London, from 1746 
down to 1799, and found that Smith had entered copy- 
right that year (8 May). In 1799, then, the Fifth Book 
was copyrighted. The song had appeared in several 
musical collections in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
America, earlier than that date, and none of these gave 
the name of Smith as composer. Blake thereupon con- 
tended that this silence, coupled with the peculiar phrase 
‘tharmonized by the Author,’’ was proof that Smith had 
not composed the air, arguing that if ke had, he would 
have used the term ‘‘composer’’ instead of ‘‘author.’’ 
Smith died in 1836, the song had appeared before and 
after 1799 without his name, and therefore he had never 
‘‘claimed’’ it as his composition. The whole question of 
the ascription of the air was once more thrown into the 
melting pot, in the mind of Mr. Blake, who thought it 
might be ascribed to America, or to France, or to Ire- 
land.* 


*One might suspect that his willingness to award the palm to any one of 
these three was due to the fact (as he tells his readers in a biographical 
notice affixed to the binding of his monograph) that his father was of 
Norman descent, his mother was Ann Murphy, and he was married to the 
daughter of “a Mayflower descendant.” All three strains—French, Irish, 
American—were related to him very closely. But this is not his reason, 
for he seems to hesitate: “It requires voices produced only in that climate 
where the sunlit valleys of Southern France and the plains of Northern 
Italy meet, to sing it with justice and ‘admiration.’ That climate which 
produces voices that draw a salary equal to a small fortune each night 
they sing.” (p. 6). He even thinks it may date back to the times of Rich- 
ard Coeur de Lion, and finally suggests asking the Sphinx itself to solve 
the riddle: “Go ask the Sphinx, or the ‘Harper’ . . . chiseled . . . 
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In respect of Mr. Blake’s contention, let me say briefly 
that there are very good reasons for rejecting it, and that 
the certificate of entry of copyright rather supports than 
undermines the view that Smith really composed the tune 
of our national song. I give the reasons at length in the 
December issue of the Records of the American Catholic 
Historical Society (pp. 289-335) and space will not per- 
mit me to detail them even summarily here. 

A word now as to Mr. Blake. I was informed by a 
member of the Philadelphia Library Company that no 
copy of his book was accessible in Philadelphia, but that 
the New York Public Library possessed a copy. I ac- 
cordingly traveled thither and found a ‘‘presentation 
copy’’ (none is for sale—Mr. Blake contenting himself 
with a propaganda of his views by means of presenta- 
tion copies to Congressmen, admirals, generals, etc.). 
Mr. Blake, who invented the ‘‘Blake rifle’? (which was 
adopted, he tells his readers, by the American Govern- 
ment during the Spanish-American War), used some en- 
forced leisure in having the tune rearranged and cur- 
tailed in range, both at top and at bottom, so as to avoid 
the unsingable compass which is such a notable obstacle 
in the way of its general use as a national song. Thus 
abbreviated in compass and otherwise altered, it was ar- 
ranged by a competent musician* for voice, for all sorts of 
instruments, including the organ, for band, and for or- 
chestra. His patriotic purpose was to make the song so 
easily singable by all classes of people that it might be 
restored to universal favor and might not be supplanted 
by ‘‘an underground movement to make ‘God Save the 
King’ the American National Air.’’ 


in solid flint of his subway tomb, 600 miles up the Nile and 3,500 years 
ago!” Again, he thinks it may be a folk song; and votes it a “Mystery” 
of authorship. 

*Mr. Blake appears to know little or nothing about the technical side of 
the musician’s art, as he describes wrongly the compass of the air as 
being “two octaves, or 16 notes”—an error of fact and an error of in- 
ference—and also describes wrongly the amount of the curtailment he was 


guilty of. 
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I sympathize thoroughly with him in his purpose, but 
I cannot admire his methods. He changed not only the 
music, but the words as well, and gave his arrangement 
the new title of ‘‘Our Star-Spangled Banner.’’ He then 
wrote (18 Nov., 1910) a letter to the Secretaries of War 
and of the Navy urging official recognition of his ven- 
ture, saying, inter alia: ‘‘Can you use your influence to 
have ‘Our Star-Spangled Banner’ officially adopted? It 
can easily and quietly be done, as the Army Regulations 
are being re-written by a board of officers, and in the 
paragraph 588 the word ‘Our’ could be substituted for 
the word ‘The,’ making the change quietly and without 
any fuss. ‘‘It is curious that Mr. Blake should print this 
letter for surely his suggestion was quite as worthy of 
censure as was that ‘‘underground movement’’ which at- 
tempted to replace the song by ‘‘ America’’ and which he 
was valiantly combatting. 

Now, in these personal references to Mr. Blake, I have 
been endeavoring merely to convey to my readers the im- 
pression which his collection of quasi broadsheets on our 
national song left upon my own mind as I plodded 
wearily through them—the impression, namely, that he 
was over-enthusiastic in his advocacy and that, while due 
credit must be given him for his discovery of the true 
date of copyright of an important volume, his conclusions 
drawn from that discovery may nevertheless be very 
faulty. If his essays (the first of which was printed in 
1910 and the last in 1912) should figure in present-day 
discussions, we should be apprised beforehand of their 
character and should have a point of view from which 
to estimate their value. 

This is important; for even Dr. Flood, a veteran musi- 
cian and historian of music, has been misled by Mr. 
Blake’s enthusiasm into a curious blunder. Mr. Blake 
came upon another volume of Smith’s in an old book 
store in London. This was Smith’s Miscellaneous Col- 
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lection, published in 1780. Relying on Mr. Blake’s ac- 
count of what he found in that volume, Dr. Flood says in 
the Ave Maria (6 July, p. 20), that Smith ‘‘also arranged, 
in a different volume, another Anacreontic song, and like- 
wise ‘God Save the King’ and had the audacity to assert 
that ‘the whole was composed by John Stafford Smith 
about the year 1780.’’’ The implication is that Smith 
was very deceitful, for everybody knows that ‘‘God Save 
the King’’ was composed before Smith was born. Mr. 
Blake was properly scandalized; also Dr. Flood. 

I have said that Mr. Blake was properly scandalized at 
the action of Smith. Perhaps I have not fully under- 
stood, however, the thought embodied in his comment. 
He says that he found the ‘‘God Save the King’”’ on page 
27 of Smith’s Miscellaneous Collection (1780), with the 
title: ‘‘A Canon in Subdiapente, 2 in (one), on a plain 
Song,’’ and remarks: 


The peculiarity of the heading caught our eyes, and we must admit that 
the phrase is entirely too technical for our limited vocabulary. We noticed 
it was a Glee for three voices. Then we read the words: “Si Deus pro 
nobis, quis contra nos,” repeated ad libitum by the first and third voices 
Then we were electrified to find the intermediate second voice roaring 
gloriously away on our old familiar friend in the King’s own English, 
“God save Great George our King, long live our noble King, God Save 
the King; Send him victorious, happy and glorious, long to reign over us, 
God save the King, God save the King.” The music is practically that of 
Dr. John Bull, and quite the same as the music is sung to-day. And this 
in the year 1780, of which the date is absolutely fixed by the title page and 
1780 in bold type on page 2 and on page 34, “Round for 1780,” which is 
directly opposite the Anacreontic, page 35. ; 

Verily this man Smith was a Wonder—he was determined to get on 
record in the National Anthem of America, whichever of the two is 
finally chosen. 

He composed a “Glee” on “God Save the King” 175 years after the 
original music was written by Dr. John Bull. He composed a “Glee” on 
“To Anacreon in Heaven” 21 years after that MYSTERY appeared in 
print in 1778. In the year 1780 he published a book of his compositions, 
one of which was an “Anacreontic,” yet all his long life of 86 years he 
never claimed composition of “To Anacreon in Heaven.” 

However, his English friends save him the trouble, and consequently 
claim he was the composer of the original music of “The Star-Spangled 
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Banner,” and also of “God Save the King.” They say read his title pages. 
Yes, read them! “They are hoist with their own petard.” It is not neces- 
sary to descend to vulgarity, but simply to say that Smith confined him- 
self to the deliberate legal truth! 


The last-quoted sentence seems to imply that Smith, in 
confining himself ‘‘to the deliberate legal truth,’’ just 
escaped asserting a deliberate moral lie. Mr. Blake is 
not to be censured very heavily for his misapprehension, 
for he confesses generously that the title was too techni- 
cal for him to understand. In describing what he 
actually saw, nevertheless, he makes clear enough to a 
non-technical reader of musical history what the title it- 
self would convey to a musician, namely, that Smith was 
merely taking the melody of a well-known song and was 
constructing a ‘‘canon’’ upon it.* 

Readers of musical history are aware that the practice 
of building an elaborate structure of counterpoint around 
some popular melody was common amongst even Church 
musicians. In the 15th and 16th centuries some Masses, 
and even one by Palestrina, were constructed upon, and 
named from, the old French chanson entitled L’Homme 
Armé. Musical ingenuity that ran to scarcely credible 
intricacy was thus exercised. It was not an unknown 
thing for even the words of worldly songs to be incor- 
porated with their melodies and to run side by side with 
the liturgical texts sung by the voices in counterpoint. 

Smith simply imitated both these features by choosing 
® popular air and having its words (‘‘God Save Great 
George our King’’) printed and sung with the Latin 
words of the Vulgate text of St. Paul (Rom. viii, 31) : ‘‘Si 
Deus pro nobis, quis contra nos?’? The prayerful 
thought and the general sense of the words of ‘‘God Save 


*A canon is the strictest form of imitation in music. For instance, two 
voices sing, at some interval apart both in time and space, the same melody. 
Smith’s Canon in Subdiapente, 2 in 1 made the interval a fourth (sw 

diapente). It was a “strict canon,” the “2 in 1” meaning that the voices 
sang the same melody exactly. In a “free canon,” some variation is al- 
lowed. If the imitating voice enters upon the same degree of the scale as 
the original voice or “subject,” the composition is called a “Round.” Mr. 
Blake refers to Smith’s “Round for 1780.” 
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the King’’ found an appropriate echo in the words of St. 
Paul; but it may also be that Smith’s attention was 
drawn to this particular text of St. Paul by the exquisite 
use of it made by Handel in his Messiah, in the air ‘‘If 
God be for us, who can be against us?’’ 

It is therefore clear that Smith followed excellent 
precedent in building his canon around a popular anthem; 
and it is also clear that he excellently departed from the 
bad precedent of mingling profane with religious words, 
He ought to be complimented by Dr. Flood, rather than 
suffer the charge of deceitful practices. Similarly, 
Gounod did not intend to steal Bach’s work, or to de- 
ceive anybody, when he chose Bach’s famous First Pre- 
lude as the accompaniment for his exquisite Ave Maria. 
It was not a ‘‘canon’’ he constructed, indeed; it was sim- 
ply a musical tour de force. He need not have mentioned 
Bach—for every musician could have recognized the Pre- 
lude. But a canon based on an air known to everybody is 
even more self-explanatory. 

Mr. Blake thinks ‘‘this man Smith was a Wonder.”’ 
He was a good musician, no doubt; but he was very far 
from being a ‘‘wonder,’’ either for originality of con- 
ception (for he merely followed extensive precedent) 
or for contrapuntal ability (Dr. Flood styles him a 
‘*fourth-rate musician’’—why, I cannot surmise, except 
possibly because Smith’s name has been associated with 
the composition of an air which Dr. Flood would now 
ascribe to the (doubtless) immeasurably greater genius 
of O’Carolan). 

In the last-quoted paragraph, Mr. Blake declares that 
the English friends of Smith ‘‘claim’’ him as composer 
of the air of ‘‘God Save the King.’’ I am not aware of 
this, and I think him mistaken through a misapprehen- 
sion created by his hasty looking over of some seven song 
books which he says he purchased in New York, and in 
none of which is ‘‘God Save the King’’ given, while 
‘*Rule, Britannia’’ is given as England’s national an- 
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them. The implication is that Americans are studiously 
kept from the knowledge that ‘‘America’’ is really a 
‘‘Monarchial’’ British anthem. In these seven books, I 
suppose (Mr. Blake does not name them), he saw 
‘‘Smith’’ assigned as author of ‘‘ America,’’ and so, very 
naturally, got two gentlemen of that most uncommon 
uname thoroughly mixed. John Stafford Smith was an 
English musician, generally reputed as having been born 
in 1750; and the Rev. Samuel F. Smith was the Ameri- 
can (born in 1808) who composed the words of our na- 
tional anthem ‘‘America.’? No one at present really 
knows who composed the air of ‘‘America,’’ and there- 
fore the composer of the words is named in connection 
with the anthem. In his consuming zeal against ‘‘ Amer- 
ica,’’ all Smiths may have looked alike to Mr. Blake; for 
‘‘America’’ stands in the way of the one issue for which 
he was working so strenuously, namely, the official adop- 
tion of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner’’ (or, rather, ‘‘Our 
Star-Spangled Banner’’—for thus Mr. Blake would have 
the title and wording changed) as our national anthem, 
to the exclusion of ‘‘America.’’ Frankly, I am with him 
in desiring this result, but I am nevertheless trying 
meanwhile to keep a reasonable head on my shoulders. 


3. Dr. Fioop’s THEory. 


Somewhere in his slim volume Mr. Blake remarks that 
“‘W. H. Grattan Flood in a letter written before our 
exposé rejects Smith as the composer.’’ In the Ave 
Maria Dr. Flood goes far beyond this, and has ‘‘no 
hesitation’’ in claiming the tune (and the words also) as 
of Irish origin, and implies that the tune was probably 
composed by O’Carolan, the ‘‘last of the Bards’’ as he 
is sometimes admiringly styled. 

With respect to the authorship of the words, Mr. Kid- 
son ( in a letter of 23 October, 1910, to Mr. Blake) de- 
clares that Tomlinson’s name ‘‘as author of the words 
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is attached to dozens of contemporary copies.’’ In the 
face of this evidence, it seems rather novel to maintain 
that the words are of Irish origin and that Tomlinson 
merely altered them slightly. But Dr. Flood simply 
makes his claim and offers not the slightest shred of argu- 
ment for it. He also declares that the words of the song 
‘‘evidently emanated from Ireland about the year 1765”’ 
—and, again, rests content with making the bare asser- 
tion. Perhaps the brevity (2 pages) and popular style 
of his article did not seem to him to demand reference or 
proofs. 

With respect to the authorship of the tune, Dr. Flood 
again simply says that he has ‘‘no hesitation’’ in claim- 
ing it as of Irish origin. No pretence of objectively prov- 
ing anything is made. 

Dr. Flood does, however, invite his readers to test his 
assertion that the air of ‘‘To Anacreon in Heaven’’ has 
‘fall the characteristics’? of O’Carolan’s air entitled 
‘‘Bumpers, Squire Jones.’’ I have made this test in the 
Record of the American Catholic Historical Society for 
December, 1913, with elaborate detail such as can not be 
even summarily repeated in this place. Perhaps my 
readers will take my word for it that the two melodies 
disagree in almost every point that will bear comparison; 
that they differ in rhythm, phrasing, spirit, length, be- 
ginning, ending, and melodic movement between these 
extremes. Meanwhile, I do not deny the possibility of an 
Trish, or even a Carolanian, origin of the tune; but Dr. 
Flood fails to establish it. 

I have already shown how poor a guide Dr. Flood is to 
the really excellent work of Mr. Sonneck on the history 
of the ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner;’’ for he discredits and 
implicitly decries that work. I can only hope that his 
startling misinformation concerning it will not keep my 
readers from making its closer acquaintance. The truth 
of the matter is that Dr. Flood’s article can simply 
darken counsel. In palliation of its tone, however, I de- 
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sire to add that it bears the appearance of hasty writing. 
Despite the prominence of the writer and the bizarre 
character of his thesis, I believe that his article did not 
receive much notice in the press, whether Catholic or 
secular. A plausible reason for this might be found in 
the fact that, while the Ave Maria maintains an admir- 
ably high level of literary artistry, its main purpose is 
devotional; and this characteristic, expressed in its de- 
votional title, may have kept the article hidden from the 
active interest of the editors of other periodicals. It isa 
curious fact that the article escaped the notice even of 
the one person in America who was the most interested 
of all people in the subject treated there, and whose own 
work in this field of history was not correctly repre- 
sented. 

Very recently, however, the article was brought into 
the limelight of public notice by an unforeseen occur- 
rence. The German Catholic Central Verein, assembled 
last August at Buffalo, voted a resolution rejecting 
‘*America’’ and extolling ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ 
Some secular papers ridiculed the resolution. Hereupon 
the attempted humor of a secular contemporary was 
gently rebuked by a writer in America (New York, 16 
August) who recalled Dr. Flood’s thesis and presented it 
ina summary from which other Catholic papers promptly 
copied. How many of these did this, I do not know; but 
I know that their range extended from the Atlantic Coast 
to the Pacific. It is therefore highly probable that Cath- 
olic readers generally now pin their faith in the Irish 
origin of the air and of the words to the assertions of 
Dr. Flood, although these are not supported by refer- 
ences or by valid arguments. A legend may thus grow 
up, which it will be easier to repeat than to defend. I 
should not be pleased to learn that any Catholic teacher 
or orator had been caught in the meshes of that legend. 


H. T. Henry. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENT FOR HOME 
EDUCATION 


In many countries the feeling is growing that over- 
emphasis has been laid upon the educational process as 
conducted in the school, with a corresponding neglect of 
the educational activities of the home. 

The school is supported by society for the express pur- 
pose of ministering to the educational needs of children 
and it cannot perform this function too well, but this 
obvious truth furnishes no justification whatever for the 
neglect of the educational duties of parents towards their 
children. The responsibility for the child’s education 
rests in the first place upon the parents and, while they 
may delegate this work in part to other agencies, they 
never can avoid the responsibility of over-seeing the 
child’s education and of contributing to it in proper 
measure. 

In spite of occasional exceptions, the family exercises, 
for good or ill, a preponderating influence on the educa- 
tion of the child. To begin with, the home enviroument 
exerts a far more potent influence than that of the school. 
Even if it be granted that the educational process is 
actively continued during the first twenty years of the 
pupil’s life, it will be seen that less than one-fifth of the 
time is, on the average, spent in school, and, when the 
child leaves the school, at the age of fourteen, as hap- 
pens in the majority of cases, the proportion of time 
spent in the school is still less. 

The first six years of the child’s life are spent ex- 
clusively in the home, and even during the so-called school 
years the child seldom spends more than twenty-five to 
thirty hours a week in school, and the school year is only 
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from thirty-six to forty weeks out of the fifty-two. Al- 
lowing nine hours each day for sleep, there remains, 5,460 
waking hours in the year. And if five full hours a day 
during full forty weeks were spent in school, it would 
amount to only one thousand hours in the year, thus leav- 
ing 4,460 hours to be influenced by other agencies, for 
which the home is directly responsible. 

In spite of all this, attention is directed almost ex- 
celusively to the educational work of the school. Laws 
are enacted and public and private resources are drawn 
upon in its behalf as if the school were the sole educa- 
tional agency. Nevertheless, it is very far from being 
the only source of instruction for the child. 

It would probably astonish the average citizen were he 
to learn the quantity and importance, from an educa- 
tional standpoint, of what the child learns outside of the 
school. 

It is rightly insisted upon that those who enter the 
teaching profession shall be properly trained for their 
work; that they shall be familiar with the advances 
made in the educational sciences, but should we not de- 
mand, with at least equal right, that those who take upon 
themselves the responsibility of bringing children into 
the world should learn how to bring them up? 

There is, in fact, a growing realization that real educa- 
tional progress cannot be attained by devoting attention 
exclusively to the school. The light of science must pene- 
trate the home no less than the school. Educational ideals 
must find their place in the home if the family is to 
survive. 

Indeed, there is a growing consciousness discernible 
throughout the civilized world that the school and the 
home must unite in the study of current educational prob- 
lems. The societies for the study of education, physical, 
intellectual and moral, are becoming more numerous 
every day. These societies serve to call the atten- 
tion of both parents and teachers to the results ob- 
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tained from the scientific study of child nature and they 
endeavor to point out ways in which the character of 
youth should be formed no less than to indicate the lines 
to be followed in developing the child’s aesthetic and 
moral nature. In particular there is observable in these 
organizations an attempt to draw the home and the school 
into closer cooperation. 

The Parents National Educational Union, a society for 
the popularization of the practical and pedagogical 
sciences in Engind, has, up to the present, held seven- 
teen national congresses. 

In many cities of the United States, during the last few 
decades, there have sprung up associations of this kind, 
under the names of Mothers’ Unions, Mothers’ Clubs, 
School Unions, ete., nor have these local societies re- 
mained isolated in their efforts. They have in many in- 
stances formed state unions and the work of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers is too well known to our read- 
ers to call for comment here. 

In Germany these parents reunions (Elternabende) 
render great services to the cause of education. There 
are, moreover, very influential educational associations 
in the country which deal more or less directly with the 
home aspects of educational problems. 

In France the movement is also making itself felt, par- 
ticularly among the female portion of the population. 

In Bengium the ‘‘League de l’éducation familiale,”’ 
founded in 1899, has a very large membership. It or- 
ganizes lecture courses, publishes popular educational 
brochures, and conducts ‘‘La Revue de l’éducation fam- 
iliale. This excellent review has a good circulation at 
home and abroad. It has published in its columns many 
valuable pedagogical studies, and its avowed aim is to 
initiate parents into the rational exercise of their primal 
duty as educators. The lecture courses organized by the 
League have been well attended, and accounts of the work 
done have regularly found a place in the public press. 
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The League is at present concentrating its efforts upon 
the formation of educational societies or circles among 
parents. The instruction given in these circles is sys- 
tematic. 

During the past three years the League has given di- 
plomas in home education to such as have passed a satis- 
factory examination and desire to devote themselves to 
the training of infants in the home. As a result of this 
movement there have been established many courses of 
instruction on maternal pedagogy for young women. 

This movement has given rise to many international 
congresses dealing with educational problems, such as 
school hygiene, moral and religious instruction, ete. 

The movement for home education seems destined to 
receive a considerable access of strength from the philan- 
thropic tendencies of the day. Abnormal infants have 
caught the popular fancy and they are calling forth a 
great deal of effort along economic, medical, and peda- 
gogical lines. The interest of the philanthropically in- 
clined is also extended to the class of unfortunate chil- 
dren who need public protection and support, such as or- 
phans, foundlings, ete. 

As was to be expected, the study of the conditions sur- 
rounding these several groups of children has tended to 
emphasize the resources of home education. In the cases 
of the orphan and the foundling, we are brought face to 
face with the results inevitably following from the ab- 
sence of the home environment, and in the case of the 
backward and defective children we are finding more and 
more that the relief must come in great part from the 
home, whether we look to prevention or to cure. 

The Belgian National League for home Education or- 
ganized in Liége in 1905 the first International Congress 
for Home Education (Congrés international d’Education 
familiale) under the patronage of the Belgian govern- 
ment. More than twelve hundred responses to the call 
for the congress were received. Twenty foreign govern- 
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ments were represented. More than two hundred and 
fifty specialists sent in reports. The international com- 
mittees were organized in two sections. At the general 
assembly the delegates sent from the Parent Unions of 
England proposed to federate all societies of parents and 
educators. The delegation from the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg proposed to establish a bond between future 
congresses. This proposition resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the International Commission, and the various 
countries were notified through diplomatic channels of 
the establishment of the commission. 

The second International Congress for Home Educa- 
tion was held in Milan under the patronage of the King 
of Italy and was not less successful in its work than the 
first. 

The third International Congress for Home Educa- 
tion was held in Brussels under the patronage of her 
majesty the Queen of Belgium. The congress represented 
a membership of more than three thousand, which in- 
cluded official representations from twenty-five govern- 
ments. 

The fourth International Congress for Home Educa- 
tion will be held in Philadelphia in September, 1914, un- 
der the patronage of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson as honorary 
president. 

From the sociological and humanitarian points of 
view, the importance of this congress for home education 
will be at once recognized. If any real progress is to be 
made towards ameliorating the evils of which the chil- 
dren of our day suffer, the beginning must be made in 
the home. 

The discouraging results generally following upon 
the educational efforts of the members of the home 
group are due, for the most part, to the fact that they are 
put forth at too late a period in the child’s life. No effort 
is made until the evil has reached such an aggravated 
form that cure is well nigh impossible. Here, as else- 
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where, it is not cure but prevention that is needed. A 
little enlightened care on the part of parents would save 
the children from contracting indolent and vicious habits. 
Moreover, the cause of mental arrest could, in most cases, 
be removed by the parents if the matter were attended 
to in time. In any case, the intelligent co-operation of 
home and school is necessary for the proper education 
of all children, but it is especially needed in cases where 
defective tendencies manifest themselves. 

It is coming to be generally recognized that all who 
endeavor to improve education must begin with the fam- 
ily. The congresses for home education appeal to all 
who are well disposed no matter what individual opinions 
may be as to suitable methods. In the school the educa- 
tional process is governed, very largely, by public legis- 
lation, but in the home there can be no question of legal 
control of the educational methods employed. Here pri- 
vate initiative holds the first place, but the intelligent 
parent will find in the discussions of the congress many 
suggestions which will prove helpful to them in the at- 
tainment of their ideal in the matter of the home educa- 
toin of their children. 

The scope of the International Commission for home 
education and the constitution of its bureau is set forth in 
article 2 of its constitutions, according to which the fol- 
iowing are the chief aims of the commission: 

a) To promote international and national congresses 
for home education along the organic lines of the first 
of these congresses, to collaborate in their organization, 
and to bring them into harmonious relations with each 
other. 

b) To endeavor to bring about the realization of the 
views adopted by these congresses. 

c) To federate parent unions, leagues for home educa- 
tion, committees of study, educational associations, etc., 
throughout the different countries represented in the 
league. 
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d) To assemble all the documents bearing upon home 
education. 

e) To spread in all countries the notion of home edu- 
cation among parents. 

The commission is made up of five member from each 
country. It is an institution of private initiative. 

The members of the commission are appointed by the 
International Congress of Home Education, which is or- 
ganized by the commission and under its patronage. 

The commission possesses a permanent bureau con- 
sisting of national delegates and of delegates from so- 
cieties aggregated by the commission. 

The officers of the bureau are a president, three vice- 
presidents, a secretary-treasurer general, three assistant 
secretaries-general, and a librarian archivist. 

The Duchess of Vendome, sister of the King of Bel- 
gium, has accepted the position of president. 

To expedite the current work of the bureau, the follow- 
ing officers were appointed: 

M. Delvaux de Fenffe, Governor of the Province of 
Liége, acting President, 

M. De Vuyst, Director-general of Agriculture, founder 
of the League for Home Education, Vice-President. 

M. Pien, Secretary-General. 

For reports of the proceedings of the International 
Congresses of Home Education, address the Secretary, 
14 rue Victor Lefévre, Bruxelles, Belges. 

Catholic parents are deeply interested in whatever con- 
cerns the welfare of their children. In this they do not 
yield to the members of any other denomination. It was 
from this deep and abiding Catholic interest that the 
international movement for the betterment of home edu- 
cation, which we are here outlining, took its origin, and 
up to the present time Catholic interest has manifested 
itself in every phase of the work. The chief object of 
the congresses is to attract the attention of parents and 
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to point out to them the means which may be employed 
to safe-guard our children from the many evils of the 
times. 

While the welfare of the children is the express aim 
of the movement for the teaching of sex hygiene in the 
school, and for the promotion of eugenics, the methods 
proposed are far less in accord with Catholic principles 
and Catholic feeling than the methods outlined by the 
International Congress for Home Education. Any one 
familiar with the doctrine and practice of the Catholic 
Church will find no difficulty in understanding the re- 
luctance of Catholics to enter into any of these move- 
ments, but this very reluctance should lead intelligent 
and public-spirited Catholics to take an active interest 
in the movement for home education. In this way they 
give evidence of their publie spirit and of their interest 
in the children and in social welfare without doing 
violence to their conscience. Moreover, if Catholics fail 
to correct abuses, which are all to prevalent in the homes 
today, through the employment of legitimate means, they 
must be prepared for the invasion of the home by the 
apostles of movements much less to their taste. 

What is needed amongst us is an active campaign to 
arouse the interest of Catholic parents in their educa- 
tional duties towards their children. The International 
Congress of Home Education to be held in Philadelphia 
next September should be of the greatest assistance to 
us in this work. The Review will supply information 
concerning the Congress and brief accounts of the work 
to be accomplished, with abstracts of papers, etc., but 
the Review will not rest content with placing before its 
readers the work of this Congress. It hopes to reach 
the abiding interests of Catholic parents throughout the 
English-speaking world in the problems of modern edu- 
cation and in the methods of the day. It will provide 
a forum for the discussion of topics of interest to parents 
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who are actively engaged in the task of bringing up a 
family. In this work the Review needs the active and 
intelligent cooperation of every one of its readers. If 
each reader of the Review will do no more to help on 
the work than to secure an additional reader among the 
parents of his acquaintance, he will have at least 
accomplished something towards the solution of our 
problem. 
Tomas Epwarp 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF MUSIC * 


Musical worship, as we have seen, had ever been of- 
fered to God in His Church; but up to this time it had 
not acquired that unity, that stability and excellence 
which were reserved for Pope Gregory to effect, by 
presenting a system so simple, yet so well suited to 
exalted purposes, that all previous systems were, in a 
comparatively short time, almost everywhere super- 
seded.’” 


THE WORK OF POPE GREGORY THE GREAT 


Gregory the Great was descended from a wealthy 
Roman family. Although much honored by the world, 
he loved retirement and spent considerable time during 
his early life as a monk in one of the monasteries which 
he had founded. At the time of the death of Pope 


Pelagius II many calamities threatened the Church. 
People and clergy turned toward Gregory, whose strong 
character and splendid abilities were well known in spite 
of his seclusion, as the one best fitted to govern the 
Church. 

He earnestly begged to be allowed to forego the honor, 
and even petitioned the Emperor not to confirm him. 
While he awaited the result, the time was spent preach- 
ing penance to the people. A procession of clergy and 
laity, consisting of seven divisions, starting from differ- 
ent churches, wended its way through the streets of 
Rome to the Basilica of St. Maria Maggiora, singing the 
Litany as it went. From this Litany the Processional 
Antiphon ‘‘Deprecamur Te Domini,’’ which St. Augus- 


* A thesis submitted to the faculty of Teachers College of the Catholic 
University of America in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree, Master of Arts. 
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tine’s company sang on entering Canterbury, is prob- 
ably taken. His entreaties were useless, and Sept. 3, 
590, he was crowned Pope. Weak and infirm, this poor 
monk was apparently a very feeble instrument in God’s 
hands; this fact only proves the more that the wonders 
which were accomplished were the work of Providence 
alone. Here, of course, it is only our purpose to see 
what things he has done for music.**® 

He earnestly desired to improve the music and the 
liturgical books of the Church. To accomplish this, he 
enlarged the Missal published by Pope Gelasius I, a 
century before, and at the same time he prepared that 
collection and system of Sacred Song known as Gregorian 
Chant." The terms ‘‘Cantus Planus’’ and ‘‘Cantus 
Choralis,’’ signifying, respectively, the even-measured 
flow of the melody, and that it was to be sung by the 
chorus or congregation, was applied to this chant.’ 

‘*Keclesiastical writers seem unanimous in allowing that 
it was the learned and active Pope Gregory the Great 
who collected the musical fragments of such ancient 
hymns and psalms as the first fathers of the church had 
approved and recommended to the primitive Christians; 
and that he selected, methodized, and arranged them in 
the order which was long continued at Rome, and soon 
adopted by the chief part of the western church.’ 

After citing certain prayers and hymns which have 
been attributed to Pope Gregory, Sir John Hawkins 
states that some assert that this Pontiff adapted the 
Responsaria to the Lessons and Gospels, that the inven- 
tion of the staff has even been claimed for him. He 
admits that a division of opinion exists about these mat- 
ters; ‘‘but the merit of substituting the Roman letters 
in the room of the Greek characters, the reformation of 


110Cf. Wyatt, St. Gregory and the Gregorian Music, pp. 5-8. 
111Cf. Renehan, History of Music, p. 80. 

112Cf, Naumann, History of Music, p. 184. 
118Cf, Burney, History of Music, pp. 15-16. 
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the antiphonary, the foundation and endowment of Semi- 
naries for the study of music and the introduction of 
four additional tones, are certainly his due; and these 
are the chief particulars which historians have insisted 
on, to show Gregory’s affection for music.’’** 

A comparison of the most ancient manuscripts of what 
is known as Ambrosian chant with the Gregorian an- 
tiphoner shows that the framework of a number of mel- 
odies in both chants is the same, but the details and 
embellishments differ. The long neumes which occur so 
often in the former are due to Greek influence. The 
Ambrosian melodies are at times very bare and again 
they are exceedingly florid. In general, the Gregorian 
seem better balanced.** 

All the chants of St. Ambrose were composed in some 
one of the four ‘‘authentic’’ modes previously mentioned. 
In order to avoid the too frequent repetition of the same 
class of airs in the collection which he formed, and also 
wishing to provide for the expression of sentiments of 
Christian piety which the old chants could not convey, 
St. Gregory increased the number of modes to eight. 
In using this term it is well to note the difference of 
signification in ancient and in modern music. In the 
latter a change merely alters the pitch of the tune, but 
imparts no special variety to the air; in the former the 
mode did not essentially alter the pitch, but greatly 
changed the construction of the piece. The difference 
in those early days was rather that distinction which 
we perceive between a major and a minor strain, that 
is occasioned by the position of the semitones. Imagine 
four such classes and we have a true but an inadequate 
idea of the Ambrosian modes; if we conceive eight of 
them, all differing in the relative position of the semi- 
tones, we can somewhat appreciate the wonderful op. 


114Hawkins, History of Music, p. 347. 
115Cf. Wyatt, St. Gregory and the Gregorian Music, p. 33. 
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portunity of expression afforded by Pope Gregory’s ad- 
dition.*”* 

St. Ambrose, as has been mentioned, based his music 
upon that of the Greeks; as the latter’s system of nota- 
tion was very complicated, Gregory conferred a great 
benefit upon the science by using a simpler method of 
indicating the tones desired. Instead of the staff used 
by us, he employed the first seven letters of the familiar 
alphabet, placing each letter directly over the syllable 
to which it belonged. Capitals indicated the first octave; 
small letters, the second; and the latter were doubled 
for the third. Speaking of this improvement in the 
notation, Dr. Burney says: ‘‘It seems, therefore, certain 
at least that the Roman letters were not used as musical 
characters during the time of Boethius, in whose Treatise 
no traces of them are to be found; but that such a nota- 
tion had been adopted between the time of this author 
and St. Gregory, who, according to the unanimous suf- 
frage of posterior writers on the subject of Ecclesiastical 
Chanting, reduced their number from fifteen to seven; 
which, by being repeated in three different forms, furn- 
ished a notation for three octaves; the gravest of which 
he expresses by capitals, the mean by minuscles, and the 
highest by double letters.’’"” 

John the Deacon published a life of Gregory the Great 
in 872. The following passage of the work is of special 
interest. ‘‘In the house of the Lord, like a most wise 
Solomon, knowing the compunction which the sweetness 
of music inspires, he compiled for the sake of the singers 
the collection called ‘Antiphoner,’ which is of so great 
usefulness. He founded also the School of Singers who 
to this day perform the sacred chant in the Holy Roman 
Church according to instructions received from him. He 
assigned to it several estates, and had two houses built 
for it, one situated at the foot of the steps of the Church 


116Cf, Renehan, History of Music, pp. 80-82. 
117Burney, History of Music, pp. 31-32. 
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of the Apostle St. Peter, the other in the neighborhood 
of the buildings of the patriarchal palace of the Lateran. 
There to-day are still shown the couch on which he re- 
posed while giving his singing lessons; and the whip 
with which he threatened the boys is still preserved and 
venerated as a relic, as well as his authentic Antiphoner. 
By a clause inserted in his deed of gift, he laid down 
under pain of anathema that these estates should be 
divided between the two portions of the School in pay- 
ment for the daily service.’’*** 

The superior of the ‘‘Schola Cantorum’’ was called 
Primicerius or Precentor; he ranked very high among 
the dignitaries of the Church, and was constituted head 
of the clergy. The students, who were known as Peal- 
mists or Paraphonistae, assisted in the chanting in the 
Pope’s chapel; those who displayed the most marked 
proficiency were promoted to be Chamberlains to the 
Sepulchers; from this latter class seven subdeacons were 
chosen who took part in the Masses, and solemn func- 
tions in which the Holy Father officiated. Every en- 
couragement was offered to promote proficiency in this 
school, and excellence attained here, when united with 
solid piety, was always a strong recommendation for 
ecclesiastical preferment.*® 

The foundation of this school produced two great 
effects; a standard of the performance of the chant was 
established and the spread of the Gregorian reform was 
promoted. We must bear in mind that books were scarce, 
that musical notation was defective. The Director of 
the choir had his manuscript from which he taught; the 
chief singer also sang his solos from his book; but the 
other students were obliged to learn the melodies by 
heart. Not only was the correct version of the chant 


118Wyatt, St. Gregory and the Gregorian Music, p. 12. “In domo Dom- 
ini, more sapientiseimi Salomonis, propter musicae compunctionem dul- 
cedinis, antiphonarium centonem cantorum studiosissimus nimis utiliter 
compilavit. Scholam quoque cantorum,” etc. Patr. Lat., LXXV. c. 90. 
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taught here, but the exact tradition of the proper method 
of the performance was preserved. Most of the Popes 
of the seventh century were connected in some way with 
this institution, and many of them proceeded from it.’” 

The question as to whether Pope Gregory carried out 
the work alone or whether it was done by others under 
his direction, has arisen. ‘‘The skilled musicians be- 
longing to this School may have helped to carry out the 
reform under Gregory’s direction. But no tradition ap- 
pears to have been preserved to that effect, and the 
unity and uniform characteristics seem to point to the 
work of one genius even in the smallest details; and the 
characteristics there displayed seem to fit in with what 
we know from other sources of his character, in his writ- 
ings and in his actions.’ 

The importance of the Roman Chant School in the his- 
tory of Christian education is readily seen. It may be 
regarded as the mother of those grand liturgical schools 
which spread themselves over all Europe, and whose 
erection in any country marked the introduction or the 
revival of learning. Henceforth, in every school, Gram- 
mar and the Cantus are to take their places side by side 
and are ever to be two essentials in the curriculum. Up 
to this time Christian learning has been colored by the 
civilization of pagan growth, but now, though scholars do 
not abandon Virgil, the Holy Scriptures and the Liturgy 
of the Church are to become all to Christian Europe that 
the profane poets were to the ancient world. ” 

Many schools of music modeled upon the Schola 
Cantorun were founded in various parts of Europe. The 
teaching of this subject was never confined to the taste, 
piety, and knowledge of lay professors; but priests, 
abbots, and even bishops reserved this very honorable 
office for themselves. Popes and emperors, in a few 
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cases, imitated the example of Pope Gregory in the mat- 
ter of personal instruction and supervision. To illus- 
trate the great interest taken in the propagation of music, 
a few foundations may be cited. St. Augustine founded 
a school at Canterbury for the education of youths in 
music and other sciences, 601 A. D. St. Adan, St. Col- 
man, St. Finan, and a number of other Irishmen opened 
schools for higher studies, among which music was num- 
bered, at Lindisfarne, at the request of King Oswald. 
St. Wilfrid, Archbishop of York, studied Music at Rome 
and taught it in England. In 660, Pope Vitalian permit- 
ted certain monks of Rome to teach Gregorian Chant in 
Brittainy. John, Abbot of St. Martin’s at Rome and 
archchanter of St. Peter’s, was sent to England as pro- 
fessor of Gregorian Chant by Pope Agatho, upon the 
request of St. Benedict Biscop, 678. The Abbot was 
invested with legatine authority over the whole kingdom. 
At the request of the Emperor Pepin, two delegates were 
sent by Pope Paul I in 758 to instruct the Frances in it. 
As a result, Pepin remodeled the Gallic services upon 
the Roman method, at Paris and at Metz. Boniface 
introduced the Roman ritual into Fulda in 744, and 
probably also into St. Gaul in Switzerland.’** 

As Gregorian Chant became generally diffused, it 
seems impossible that alterations, due to taste, language, 
and refinement, should not creep in. To remedy this, we 
find constant anxious applications being made to Rome 
for teachers who had received a thorough training in the 
Roman School. John the Deacon expressly charges the 
French and Germans with corrupting the sweetness of 
the Roman modulation, attributing the evil partly to the 
asperity and loudness of their voices and partly to their 
levity of mind.** 

St. Gregory lived at a time when the civilization and 
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learning of the old empire were rapidly passing away; a 
new era had dawned in which the most beautiful of pagan 
antiquity meant nothing to the uncouth Goth and savage 
Lombard, whom One alone was to tame and to hold a 
willing captive. ‘‘Heart, will, imagination, and under- 
standing, all found their teacher in the Church of the 
Living God. . . . Her Liturgy became the class-book 
of the barbaric races; it was to them all, and far more 
than all, that Homer or Ossian had been to the children of 
a darker age. What wonder, then, that the study of its 
musical language should be erected by them into a liberal 
art, and that those who were receiving their civilization 
from the Rome, not of the Caesars, but of the Popes, 
should weleome among them the teachers of the Roman 
music with as great enthusiasm as ever Florence in the 
fifteenth century welcomed her professors of Greek?’ 
The immense debt which the world owed to Pope 
Gregory the Great seems to have been universally 
admitted until the latter part of the seventeenth 
century. That he reformed the plain chant, compiled an 
antiphonary, established a Song School, improved the 
system of musical notation, and increased the number of 
modes from four to eight, was not questioned until 1675, 
when Pierre Gussanville brought out an edition of 
Gregory’s works, in which he threw doubts upon the tra- 
dition that it was this Pontiff who had reformed the Plain 
Chant. He was followed in 1729 by George, Baron 
d’Eckhart, who advanced the theory that it was Gregory 
IL., and not Gregory I, who had dene the work. In 1772, 
at Venice, Gallicciolli published a new edition of 
Gregory’s works in which the arguments of Eckhart were 
brought up. Nothing further was heard of the matter 
until 1882, when some speakers at the Congress of Arezzo 
reproduced the doubts of Eckhart and Gallicciolli. This 
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did not attract much attention at that time, but the ques- 
tion was again brought up in 1890 by M. Gevaert in a 
lecture before the Academie and the king of Belgium. 
He proposes a theory of his own. While the early 
doubters had argued the question from a purely historical 
standpoint, Gevaert emphasized the musical side of the 
question. He wishes to substitute Pope Gregory II. or 
Gregory III. for Gregory I. The traditional view has 
been upheld against him by Dom Morin, Dr. Peter Wag- 
ner, and Rev. W. H. Frere.*** 

Some of the objections alleged to prove that Gregory 
I. did not do the important things usually attributed to 
him are, that in his very voluminous correspondence there 
is no mention made of any such work; no contemporary 
records, no epitaph or panegyric of this illustrious man 
touches upon the subject; the assertions of John the 
Deacon are not confirmed by any anterior document; 
Isidore of Seville, and the venerable Bede in the next 
century, who were both very much interested in the 
Liturgical Chant and who wrote upon it, do not make any 
mention of this Pontiff.*** 

In considering these objections, we must remember 
that when Gregory undertook the reform of the liturgical 
books, he had in view, at first, only the Papal Chapel, and 
the churches of Rome which were directly under his 
supervision. The importation of these reforms into 
England during the time of St. Augustine, and the 
pressure brought to bear by Pepin and Charlemagne to 
introduce them into the Frankish Empire two hundred 
years later, gave an impetus to their universal use. In 
Italy it came about gradually through the insistence of 
such Popes as Leo IV. and Stephen X. that the Gregorian 
supplanted the chants which had been in use in earlier 
times. Again, one would scarcely expect chroniclers to 
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lay stress on the origin of Roman books in the lifetime of 
contemporaries and disciples of the Pope, when they had 
introduced the chant direct from Rome; this would be 
taken as a matter of course. Who at that time would have 
suspected the greatness of Gregory’s work? He set him- 
self the task of collecting, organizing, fixing; only time 
could show that his work was to be permanent. The real 
extent of what he did appeared after centuries, when 
what he had accomplished passed on from generation to 
generation.'** 

As to contemporary records, let us weigh the fact that 
the sources of the seventh century give us very little 
light on the history of St. Gregory; in fact, there is 
scarcely anything mentioned which would justify his 
being surnamed ‘‘the Great.’’ One of the most striking 
events of his reign was his sending St. Augustine to 
England; yet it is only mentioned by one chronicler, the 
Continuator of Prosper.’* Is it very surprising, then, 
that the recasting of the liturgical books for the use of 
the Church at Rome, since it was a matter of much less 
importance, should be passed over in silence? ‘‘Other 
popes and prelates had laboured before him at the same 
work, and indeed the very name of Centon, which is given 
to his Antiphonary, shows that it was a compilation of 
those ancient melodies which passed from the Temple to 
the Church, and which may be traced through St. Mark 
at Alexandria, and through St. Ignatius at Antioch, up 
to St. Peter himself.’* 

From the extract from the life of Pope Gregory, writ- 
ten by John the Deacon, 872, which has been quoted, it is 
evident that at that date Gregory I was looked upon as 
the compiler of the Antiphoner. The use of the expres- 
sion ‘‘cento’’—‘‘antiphonarum centonem compilavit’’— 
gives the tradition the appearance of having an historical 
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character ; were his biographer the great romancer which 
he has, at times, been accused of being by those opposed 
to the tradition, he would, without doubt, have claimed 
for Gregory much more than merely compiling an 
antiphonary.* At this time the Schola Cantorum 
undoubtedly regarded Gregory the Great as its founder, 
which is an important point, for such a tradition would 
surely be preserved by a great institution of this kind. 

There were many earlier references to Gregory’s work; 
a few may be cited. Egbert, Archbishop of York, 732- 
766, received the pallium from Pope Gregory III. Born 
about 678, he was a disciple and friend of Bede and the 
teacher of Alcuin. While occupying the above see, he 
composed a work addressed to his brother bishops 
entitled, ‘‘De Institutione Catholica.’’ The following 
extracts from it refer to the Ember-day fasts.’* 

‘Nos autem in Ecclesia Anglorum idem primi mensis 
ieitunium ut noster didaecalus Beatus Gregorius, in suo 
antiphonario et missali libro, per paedagogum nostrum 
beatum Augustinum transmisit ordinatum et rescriptum 
indifferenter de prima hebdomada quadragesima serv- 
amus.*** 

‘“‘Hoc autem ieiunium idem beatus Gregorius per 
praefatum legatum, in antiphonario suo et missali, in 
plena hebdomada post Pentecosten, Anglorum Ecclesiae 
celebrandum destinavit. Quod non solum nostra testantur 
antiphonaria; sed et ipsa quae cum missalibus suis 
conspeximus apud apostolorum Petri et Pauli limina.’’™* 

St. Aldhelm, 709, Pope Adrian I., 772-795, Alcuin,'** 
and many others certainly credited this compilation as 
the work of Gregory the Great.'** 

Pope Leo IV. (847-855) in a letter to Honoratus, about 
of a monastery near Rome, speaks of the Gregorian chant 
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as a matter beyond doubt. He blames the abbot for not 
accepting the chant provided by Pope Gregory and 
adopted almost everywhere, and also for not following 
the rite fixed by this saint, in other liturgical matters. 
In this letter the tradition of the Apostolic See is recorded 
and Leo IV. threatens the Abbot with excommunication if 
he calls it in question. This testimony alone suffices to 
establish the tradition as an historic fact.’*’ 

Amalarius of Metz (815-835), is a weighty authority 
on this question. Without doubt he had much to do in 
the fusion of the Gallican with the Gregorian and 
Gelasian liturgy, which union forms the substance of our 
present Roman liturgy. He had traveled extensively and 
had been in Rome. The following extract taken from his 
De Divinis Officiis, is quoted by Wyatt. ‘‘In the time of 
St. Bennet the whole order of psalmody had not yet been 
fixed with precision in the Psalter and the Antiphoner: 
it was the incomparable Pope Gregory of holy memory, 
himself a zealous observer of the rule of St. Bennet and 
an imitator of his monastic perfection, who afterwards 
regulated the arrangement of it under the direction of 
the Holy Spirit.** 

All the above clearly shows that credit was given to 
Pope Gregory the Great for the organization and arrange- 
ment of the chant by writers previous to the time of 
John the Deacon. Several others might be mentioned, but 
it seems sufficient for our purposes to cite two instances 
which show that Ven. Bede did acknowledge the general 
Gregorian tradition. 

The historian of the English Church in the seventh and 
at the beginning of the eighth century was in the best 
position to give evidence of its earliest influences. He 
speaks of a chanter called Maban, ‘‘qui a successoribus 
discipulorum beati papae Gregorii in Cantia fuerat 
cantandi sonos edoctus.’"*® His testimony is even more 


1sTCf. wee. Origine et Développement du Chant Liturgique, p. 195. 
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decisive when he speaks of the ordination of Putta as 
Bishop of Rochester: ‘‘cui nomen erat Putta; maxime 
autem modulandi in ecclesia more Romanorum, quem a 
discipulis beati papae Gregorii didicerat, peritum.’”*° 
It is evident that here he refers, not to Gregory II. or 
Gregory IIL, but to Gregory the Great." 

Admitting that Gregory compiled an antiphonary, in 
what did his work consist? As a rule, the words of the 
Masses used on different feasts are not the same. His 
editing the texts must have implied an editing of the 
music also, for the choir played a much more important 
part in those days than it does to-day. The liturgical 
order was incomplete without it. All, including the 
celebrant, listened or took part while the choir sang. In 
the chants between the Epistle and Gospel, the soloists 
were especially prominent. Since there was such an inti- 
mate relation between the text and the music, a revision 
of the one necessarily meant a revision of the other.’* 

The controversy that has been rekindled by M. Gevaert 
has been of real advantage. It has indeed led to consid- 
erable progress in the question of the Gregorian origin 
of the collection of the Latin chant. Many testimonies 
besides those which have been mentioned have been 
found; others, not yet edited, will be added to these 
ancient ones; as interest increases, new discoveries will 
be made. From the evidence so far brought to light, 
however, the literary public has at hand sufficient mate- 
rial to prove that the ‘‘Gregorian tradition’’ is more than 
a simple tradition,—it is an bistorical conclusion.” 


189Baedae Opera Historica, Plummer, Lib. V. cap. XX., p. 331. 
Lib. IV. cap. II., p. 206. 

141Cf, Wagner, Origine et Développement du Chant Liturgique, p. 197. 
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[THE END. ] 
Sr. M. Borata. 
Loretto, Ky. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


During the first few years of a child’s life he may be 
taught good habits nearly as easily as careless 

GOOD ones, so every lesson given a child should have 
HABITS this object in view above all others—character 
building. 


Did it ever occur to you, young teacher, that if you 
teach one thing well, you have half taught the next lesson 

in the same subject? Has it occurred to 
THOROUGHNESS you that some of your pupils are slow 

and fail in their work because they have 
only a hazy idea of some elementary lesson which should 
have afforded a key to open the door of today’s task? 
If you have not thought much about this; if you have 
been attributing all failure to the stupidity or perversity 
of the pupil, let us beseech you to begin to look elsewhere 
for the cause of failure. 


The teacher’s fish-hook is the interrogation point, for 
with his questions he angles in the minds of his scholars 
for facts, conclusions, inferences and judgments, the re- 

sults of all mental processes. The best are 
VALUE OF now fully agreed as to the great superiority 
questions of the drawing-out process, compared with 

the pouring-in style of teaching. When the 
teacher does most of the talking, the minds of the scholars 
are apt to remain more or less inactive. Nothing wakes 
up the mind more quickly and thoroughly than a direct 
question. For commanding attention, for arousing curi- 
osity, for quickening recollection, for fixing truth in the 
memory and applying it to the conscience, wise and well- 
put questions are invaluable. But to be most effective, 
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questions must be well made. The mental fish-hook has 
some striking resemblances to the piscatorial article. 


Chicago has three classes of children who 

FRESH AIR are allowed to breathe fresh air. These 

IN THE are those affected with a slight tuberculosis, 

SCHOOLROOM others affected with a general anemia or 

weakness, and normal children of the 

Graham School who, through the intelligence of their 

principal, William E. Watt, have reached the same 
privileges proffered their weaker brothers and sisters. 


The energy which some children manifest in mischiev- 
ous pranks may be made to subserve useful and instrue- 
tive purposes. Little odds and ends of employment may 

be given them—work suited to their small 
VALUE capabilities may be assigned them—and under 
OF WORK judicious direction and considerate encourage- 

ment their little heads and hands can accomp- 
lish much, and that gladly. The bright little ones who 
would ‘‘help mama’’ should not be repelled with a harsh 
word, but some simple task should be devised for their 
occupation, and some trifling thing—so very great to 
them—should be the reward of its performing. 


In this age of competition and push and progress, 
where time seems such a vital element, it is an economic 
and social necessity to judge quickly and sanely and 
surely. If ‘‘snap’’ judgments prove to be false judg- 

ments, harm will result. The swift march 
NECESSITYOF of events does not always admit of the 
ALERTNESS cautious and plodding method. The man 

must train himself to judge not with haste 
but with dispatch, and his impressions must be registered, 
pacsed through the clearing-house of his mind, cata- 
logued, and cenclusions drawn therefrom so as to reach 
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decisions instantly. Whether the impression be of a book 
or a man, of an act or an object, the mind should be so 
attuned and adjusted as to receive new impressions will- 
ingly, to work them over analytically, and to hold them 
tenaciously only until other and further knowledge makes 
change or modification desirable. 
ArtHur H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
‘Ideals and Democracy.’ 


Progress has always described a zigzag course, from 
extreme to extreme but always advancing. The present- 
day advocacy of extreme ideas in education indicates 
not demoralization but progress. When the excitement 
is over we shall find our schools intact, pursuing some 
mean between the extremes now receiving emphasis, but, 
on the whole, considerably in advance of where they 
now are. 

The pupil, and the older student too, needs to appre- 
ciate the value of system in his work. The energy wasted 

in the preparation of lessons would be a valu- 
system able asset to the pupil if it could be put to proper 

use. It is not the least of an instructor’s work 
to teach his pupils how to study. 

Many a boy who walked the two-path never became 
president. The real element of value is not in the path 
so much as it is in the boy. Let us distinguish between 
the essential and the nonessential; between that which 
serves as an incentive and that which makes progress 
especially difficult. 

After all, the child is a human being and is always 
entitled to consideration on that ground alone. 

The American Schoolmaster, Nov., 1913. 


The names of Aristotle, Bacon, Darwin, Napoleon, 
Lincoln, are of value today not because of any material 
thing they builded, but because of the personalities that 
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were strong enough to over-master all hindrances and 
chart new highways for the thoughts of men. The per- 
sonal element is of more consequence in the selection of 
leaders in school work than any amount of academic pre- 
tension. A system that bases the selection of teachers 
and supervisors upon the bare ability to answer set 
questions graded by unknown makers is vicious and 

ridiculous. In some of our great cities this 
PERSONAL is the custom. All things educational should 
LLEMENT _ be turned to the development of the personal 

element. It is time to question the wisdom 
and economy of classifying our children by herds and 
grades. A herd of people never constituted anything 
but a machine. It is only when individuals have broken 
loose from the herd and have found means for individual 
development that we have been startled by outbursts of 
genius. Our schools filled with children are sacred places, 
not because out of them shall come the factory and shop 
operatives, not because the voters and office-holders shall 
come thence and go as cattle to the shambles, not be- 
cause they are to fill our colleges and universities and 
medical schools and theological seminaries, but because 
in them is the germ of life eternal for our nation and 
race. Out of them must come the strong men and women 
who cannot be controlled by routine processes nor by 
sordid temptations, but who shall be able to map out 
new charts and lead the advance march of our civilization. 
H. Campsett. 


The assertion is repeated from time to time that 
teachers as a rule read less concerning their professional 
work than any other class of people. The meagre sup- 
port received by educational journals all over the coun- 
try and the frequent ‘‘suspensions’’ and ‘‘consolida- 
tions’? which occur point to the truthfulness of the 
statement. There must be something wrong when such 
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is the case. We urge nothing as to the usefulness of 
particular journals; but it may be stated in general that 

the teacher’s work is important and no 
PROFESSIONAL one can afford to rest content with what 
KEADING he knows or what he is, but should strive 

to improve with each day. Artisans, me- 
chanics, and farmers, men who work with wood and stone 
and soil support their journals. A farmer who reads 
no agricultural paper is the exception rather than the 
rule. Why should not teachers, who work with far more 
costly material, profit by all the experience of their con- 
temporaries? Some argue that the elements of their 
work are all before them and that it is an individual 
task for each to find the best means to an end. Granting 
this, there are numberless economies of time and method, 
and opportunities of arousing individual enthusiasm and 
interest only attainable from contact with the co-laborers 
in the same field. As conventions and institutes are at 
best only occasional, the educational journal remains the 
best method for exchanging ideas. 


One sharp vital lesson may leaven the whole lump of 
a child’s life. Such a lesson may do more. It may work 
its way into the home and transform its attitude and then 
continue to ‘‘work’’ like yeast of Jeaven in the life of the 
community and the world. 

The modern problem of health conservation and dis- 
ease prevention is based on really simple grounds of 
common--sense cleanliness. Avoidance of contact with 
filth-infections and effective protection of food and 

drink from such contacts is almost the whole 
KILL solution, and keeping the air pure by preventing 
THE infective matters from becoming dry and being 
rLigs taken up as dust is practically the remaining 
factor. Dangers from bites of mosquitoes, fleas, 
stable flies, and rabid animals may be easily taught when 
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of local importance in the spread of disease, but need 
not be considered in this brief discussion. 

Our problem is that of preventing the contact of per- 
sons, foods, and utensils with disease germs commonly 
found in waste matters or filth, the problem of really 
common-sense cleanliness. The fact that such matters 
as quarantine isolation, disinfection and proper dis- 
posal of human and barnyard wastes are not well under- 
stood indicates that we need to vitalize ideas on these 
subjects. This is one of the fundamental needs of our 
home and community life. It is a surprise to most people 
to realize that flies may break a small-pox quarantine. 

C. F. Hoper, Ph. D. 


This is a period when educators are much concerned 
with the problem of moral education. Some of the forces 
that formerly made for high ideals have been eliminated 
from the school. In the community itself the rigorous 

methods of moral discipline that prevailed 
NATURE among the sturdy stock a generation ago 
sTuDy AND have disappeared. Children are reared per- 
MORALITY haps as wisely, but certainly with much less 

insistence upon exact adherence to what 
were considered essential moral standards. We welcome 
therefore in the school and in all education those things 
that tend to exert a distinctly moral influence. Nature- 
study, we believe, is one of these things. 

There seems to be something in the mere familiarity 
with nature that imparts to the individual a sturdiness 
and integrity. Whether it is the recognition of the regu- 
larity of nature, the certainty of effects that wins recog- 
nition of her laws, or whether it is a sympathy that stim- 
ulates ideals, it certainly seems true that the man who 
lives close to nature is, perforce, a man of upright char- 
acter. Seer, prophet and moral leader have always gone 
apart to the mountains and the hills and the secluded 
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spots to renew their inspiration. Those nations which 
have lived among the fastnesses of the hills have always 
been hardy, independent and noble. So with the indi- 
vidual, ‘‘One who has grown a long while in the sweat of 
laborious noons, and under the stars at night, a fre- 
quenter of hills and forests, an old honest countryman, 
has, in the end, a sense of communion with the powers of 
the universe and amicable relations towards his God. 
His religion does not repose upon a choice of logic; it 
is the poetry of the man’s existence, the philosophy of 
the history of his life.’’—Nature Study Review, Nov., 
1913. 


In the best sense of the term, the school is an organ- 
ism, all the parts of which must work in harmony if the 
highest good is to result. In the case of the school, or- 
ganization signifies more than system; it implies some 
activity in each organ itself, regardless of other organs 
with which it is associated. This activity, however, is 
practically valueless except as it works in co-operation 
with the other parts of the organism. Roughly speak- 
ing, there are three vital organs in each school organ- 
ism—the teacher, the pupils, and the community. In 

times past the ordinary interpretation has been 
THE that the teacher is the only factor,—a thought 
scHooL which makes of the school a machine. This 
ORGNAIC conception tends to make the child a passive 

factor, existing only that the teacher may 
have something to do, while the community is only an 
incident in the whole arrangement. The result of this 
has been a dividing of activities in a case where unity is 
essential to the highest good. All three factors men- 
tioned bear an important relation to the real work of the 
school. Not one of them can be omitted without seri- 
ously interfering with the functions of the others. The 
teacher has always been regarded as a necessary factor; 
only in later years has the child been accorded an impor- 
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tant place in the organization—and even yet his function 
is not co-operative; the community is even now looked 
upon as a negligible factor, its activities having been 
hardly at all brought into the plan of the school. There 
is need for a more careful consideration of the function 
of each of these organs and a recognition of the neces- 
sity for bringing them not only into harmony, but into 
co-operative action if the highest results are to be 
realized. It is well to emphasize the work of the teacher, 
but the pupils and the community are entitled to equal 
consideration as component parts of the school, with all 
this idea implies. 

The American Schoolmaster, Nov., 1913. 


In nature study we make much of the importance of 
trees to the birds and animals as well as to ourselves. 
The wild cherry tree gives many birds their food; the 
shagbark by the pasture fence gives food to the squirrels 

and chipmunks, and provides a welcome 
SAVE THE shade for the cows and horses grazing there. 
TREES In fact, the first year’s work concerning trees 

is to show the children their uses to wild life 
as well as to the life of the domestic animals and our- 
selves. The next step is to establish a desire that the 
tree shall remain long after our interest in it ceases. If 
we realize that the old elm by the schoolhouse door may 
live to shelter and give swing-privileges to our grand- 
children and our great grandchildren, we shall certainly 
love it all the more. 

One of the ever-present enemies of all trees is the 
spore of the bracket fungi. These spores seem to be 
sifted everywhere, but their one chance to become estab- 
lished in a living tree is through a wound in its bark. 
This wound is sometimes made by the breaking of a 
branch by the wind, but it is far oftener made by the 
hatchet or axe in a careless hand. The child should be- 
come so filled with the sense of danger to which a gaping 
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wound exposes the tree that he will at once wish to give 
it proper treatment as soon as he sees it, no matter 
whether the tree is his own or not. It would be well to 
establish among the children of the third and fourth 
grades a club for giving first aid to wounded trees. While 
this organization might not prove lasting, yet while it 
was active it would so impress its members that they 
would ever after instinctively notice injured trees and 
give them proper care. As an aid in making the pupils 
understand the nature of the danger which comes from 
hacking trees, a study should be made of the bracket 
fungi. These are more readily discovered as the leaves 
fall and, therefore, offer excellent subjects for study in 
November. 
Botsrorp Comstock, 
Nature Study Review, Nov., 1913. 


The saddest thing in this world,—barring personal 
moral calamity—is a misfit life,—a person living in a 
wrong environment, working at the wrong job and see- 
ing no hope of change ahead. There are thousands of 
these poor unfortunates in our land. 

Who is responsible? In nine cases out of ten, the 
parents. This condition need not, and ought not so to be. 
In the largest sense the parent’s supreme duty is to so 
direct the activities and developments of his child that 
he will naturally turn into the right channel. 

The horizon is bright, the possibilities, yes the outlook, 
for the clean-hearted, determined youth of our land have 
never been more favorable than right now. But to many 
such the future road is yet unchosen, and to all, the 

probabilities offer a tantalizing elusiveness. 
Fits AND This naturally arouses the inquisitive nature, 
MIsFITts and right here comes in the good work of the 
parents in collaborating with wise educators, 
in molding and shaping this inquisitiveness and guiding 
it into proper and fitting channels, where it may be de- 
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veloped in keeping harmony with the natural bent of the 
youth. 

Oh, how few parents, how few educators, realize the 
deep-lying importance of earnest thought and investiga- 
tion of the youthful possibilities at this critical stage! 
The result in an alarmingly great number of cases is 
that the puzzling problem is put off week after week till 
unskilled labor perforce becomes the portion of the neg- 
lected young man or woman. 

The duty, then, plain and unescapable, of those re- 
sponsible, is to take themselves sternly in hand,—to com- 
pel themselves to meet the issue squarely and do their 
utmost to keep the horizon always bright with promise 
for those under their guidance,— because they have kept 
square pegs out of round holes. 

Water Leroy Smita, 
Child-Welfare Magazine, Nov., 1913. 


It seems that we cannot accomplish much in moral 
training until we abandon the dogma that drudgery, and 
much of it, is essential to the development of character. 
I agree with the distinguished psychologist who recently 
said that to keep pupils constantly doing what they hate 
must end by developing immorality in them. The emo- 
tions uppermost in one who is drudging are not the most 
desirable; far from it. The drudge is a creature of 
coercion; his tasks have no interest in themselves; if he 

could, he would escape from what he is doing; 
DANGERS and his whole life becomes toned with these 
OF attitudes which at the very best are negative 
DRUDGERY and unmoral. 

In drudgery the motives to exertion all come 
from without, whereas in a moral being conduct is deter- 
mined from within in view of ends that are worthy and 
that merit striving after. Of course, drudgery will not be 
confounded with work. One of the simplest facts of daily 
life is that an individual will apply himself without stint 
to a task if the outcome promises to be of value to him 
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in any of his vital relations in life. Far greater power 
is involved in the work that children do spontaneously 
than in their drudgery. But when one works he must 
have some end of value to attain; that is the point. If 
he has not such end, and he is compelled to keep at his 
tasks, then he labors in the spirit of drudgery. Then his 
whole being becomes lethargic; he seeks for every oppor- 
tunity to back away from his task, and he can be made to 
continue at it only under the shadow of the rod. . . . 

But when the pupil plays the game as a business, its 
value may be called in question. The ancient Greek 
philosophers who attached so great importance to the 
worth of games in education realized that when they 
were pursued in the professional spirit they corrupted 
the moral nature. It seems that in our high schools to- 
day there is great danger of athletics being reduced to 
professionalism. It makes little difference whether the 
pupil plays for money or for the renown of his institu- 
tion; if his sole ambition is to win at all hazards, and he 
competes not for the pleasure he derives from the ex- 
perience but for the prize, he is from the subjective side 
a professional, no matter how he may be classed tech- 
nically. 

The present-day conception of the function of athletics 

in our schools seems altogether wrong. A 
WRONG few men give themselves mainly to this ac- 
CONCEPT tivity while the great body of students have 
OF no experience at all, and are deriving no 
ATHLETICS benefit of any consequence from games 

and plays. What is now needed above 
everything else is to develop the game-idea in our schools, 
and lessen the importance attached to interscholastic ath- 
letic competition. We must encourage games for their 
own sake, and discourage athletics for prizes. We have 
gone too far in rating educational institutions on the 
basis of their athletic teams, and it is time we discovered 
other features of academic life which may be employed 
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to awaken student enthusiasm and love of alma 
mater. , 

The thing to do, then, in moral education is to make 
good conduct attractive, forceful, compelling. Modern 
psychology teaches us that every normal human being, 
especially in the early years, must be active in some di- 
rection, and it is our business as educators to determine 
this direction by suggestions of a positive sort. Mere 
negation leaves the individual either inert or with the 
wrong tendencies which we would inhibit. It often re- 
sults in inciting the conduct which is sought to be pro- 
hibited; and even if it does not temporarily arrest evil 
action, it does not draw the attention of the offender off 
from the forbidden act, it does not cause his energy to 
flow into channels productive of good, and so whatever it 
accomplishes is but fleeting at best. 

M. V. O’SuHza, 
Child-Welfare Magazine, November, 1913. 


CATHOLIC TEACHERS WANTED IN NICARAGUA 


A request has been received by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion from the Nicaraguan Minister to the United States 
for assistance in securing teachers from the United States 
for several institutions in Nicaragua. He desires to 
secure a director and three professors for the Institute 
of Granada, and twelve other teachers, at least four of 
whom must be men, for four model elementary graded 
schools of about 400 pupils each that the Nicaraguan 
Government purposes to establish in Managua and 
Granada. Four of these teachers will be in charge of 
kindergarten and primary departments, four in charge 
of intermediate work, and four in charge of the work of 
the upper grdes. 

The Director of the Institute of Granada will probably 
be paid a salary of from $3,000 to $5,000 per annum. 
The three professors for the Institute must be qualified 
to teach one or more of the following subjects: English, 
History, Natural and Physical Sciences, Agriculture and 
Pedagogy including particularly school administration 
and methods of teaching. Salaries paid will depend upon 
the qualifications, training and experience of the men 
obtained. 

Appointments to all the positions will be made for 
three years, work to begin in May or June, 1914. It is 
desirable that all the professors and teachers secured be 
able to read, write and speak the Spanish language, that 
they are members of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
that they have had successful experience in public school 
work in the United States. 

Any persons interested are requested to write to the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

THomas Epwarp SHIELps. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The Feast of the Immaculate Conception, the patronal feast 
of the Catholic University, was observed with Solemn High 
Mass and sermon in the chapel of Gibbons Hall. The Mass 
was celebrated by the Very Reverend George A. Dougherty, 
D.D., and the Very Reverend Patrick J. Healy, D.D. preached 
the sermon. The faculty, attired in academic robes, and the 
student body attended. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward, editor of the Dublin Review, and widely 
known Catholic writer, lectured at the Catholic University 
Tuesday, December 9, on “The Four Great Cardinals of the 
English Catholic Revival.” Mr. Ward was eminently qualified 
to speak on the subject, for he is the author of a life of Car- 
dinal Wiseman; Cardinal Manning was an intimate friend of 
his father, William George Ward, and a frequent visitor in 
their household ; and Cardinals Newman and Vaughn he knew 
well. Each of the great churchmen was depicted in a living 
manner and their characteristics were interestingly told. Mr. 
Ward was greeted by a large and representative audience. 

On December 10 the students and friends of Trinity College 
heard Mr. Ward in his delightful lecture on Tennyson. The 
poet was a friend of the Ward family and their neighbor on 
the Isle of Wight, and the lecturer presented him as he had 
known him, giving examples of Tennyson’s manner of conver- 
sation and also of his reading. He recited some of Tennyson’s 
poems as he had heard the poet himself read them. On 
December 11 Mr. Ward spoke on the same subject at Holy 
Cross Academy, Dumbarton. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES 


The third biennial meeting of the National Conference of 
Catholic Charities will be held at the Catholic University of 
America next September. The Conference was organized at 
the Catholic University February 19, 1910, by a committee of 
twenty-six of the lay and clerical leaders in the Catholic 
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Charities of the United States. The first national meeting was 
held in September, 1910, at the Catholic University and was 
attended by 360 delegates, representing 24 States and 38 cities, 
The printed report of that meeting makes a volume of 430 
pages. 

The second national meeting was held at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in September, 1912, and was attended by 380 delegates 
representing 28 States and 52 cities. The report of that meet- 
ing makes a volume of 390 pages. 

Meetings are held every second year at the Catholic Univer- 
sity. The officers consist of an honorary president. active 
president, six vice-presidents, treasurer, secretary, three 
assistant secretaries and executive committee of 15 members, 
all of whom are elected biennially to serve two years. The 
program of each meeting is prepared under the direction of 
committees on families, on children, on social and civic activi- 
ties, and on sick and defectives. Each committee consists of 
25 members, including chairmen and vice-chairmen. The 
officers and committees serving in 1915-14 are as follows: 

Honorary President—His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons; 
President—Right Reverend Monsignor Thomas J. Shahan, 
Rector of the Catholic University. Vice-Presidents—Daniel B. 
Murphy, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss Mary V. Merrick, Washington, 
D. C.; Richard Crane, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. T. J. Meder, 
Chicago, [ll.; Rev. Joseph Ruesing, West Point, Neb.; David F. 
Tilley, Boston, Mass. Treasurer—Hon. William H. De Lacy, 
Washington, D.C. Assistant Secretaries—Mr. B. A. Seymour, 
Detroit, Mich.; Sallie G. Gaynor, Chicago, Il.; Mr. Bernard 
Kelley, Boston, Mass. Executive Committee—the President 
and Secretary; Joseph W. Brooks, Baltimore, Md.; Edmund J. 
Butler, New York City; Rev. James Donahue, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Rey. F. H. Gavisk, Indianapolis, Ind.; Prof. James E. Hagerty, 
Columbus, Ohio; the Countess Iselin, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
Frank J. Johann, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. J. M. Molamphy, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hon. Charles P. Neill, Washington, D. C.; 
Thomas G. Rapier, New Orleans, La.; John P. Ready, Chicago, 
Tll.; Hon. A. B. Reid, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. M. J. Scanlan, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. John A. Schmitt, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Mrs. P. J. Toomey, St. Louis, Mo. 
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MEETING OF DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


The meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Educational Association will be held at Richmond, 
Va., during the week, February 23-28. The present officers are 
as follows: President—Ben Blewett, Superintendent of In- 
struction, Public Schools, St. Louis, Mo. Vice-Presidents— 
W. E. Ranger, State Commissioner of Schools, Providence, 
R. I.; A. S. Cook, Superintendent of Baltimore County Schools, 
Towson, Md. Secretary—Anna E. Logan, Ohio State Normal 
School, Oxford, Ohio. The following tentative program has 
been announced. 

Tuesday, February 24. Address of Welcome; Response; 
“Sociological Questions in School Cooperation,” by Edward T. 
Devine, Sociologist, New York City. 

Wednesday, February 25. Topic: “Distinctions between 
Vocational and Cultural Education,” by David Snedden, Com- 
missioner of Education for Massachusetts, Boston, Mass., and 
William C. Bagley, Professor of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Topic: “Part Time, Continuation, Shop, 
and Trade Schools,” by R. J. Condon, Superintendent of 
Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio; H. P. Hughes, Superintendent of 
Schools, McComb, Miss.; F. W. Thomas, Supervisor of Ap- 
prentices, A. T. & S. F. Railway, Topeka, Kans.; Lewis Gus- 
tafson, Superintendent of Ranken School of Trades, St. Louis, 
Mo. “Condition of Rural Schools,” presented by the United 
States Bureau of Education. “Hopeful Experiments” (20- 
minute papers), by Mabel Carney, Normal, Ill.; Josephine C. 
Preston, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Olympia, 
Wash.; Susie V. Powell, Jackson, Miss.; Cora W. Stewart, 
Morehead, Ky. 

Thursday, February 26. “The Foundation of Educational 
Achievement,” by Edward L. Thorndike, Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York ; Report of Committee on Economy of Time in Education, 
H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of City Schools, Topeka, Kans. ; 
J. F. Hosic, Head of English Department, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, Ill.; W. A. Jessup, Director, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. “Determinants of 
the Course of Study,” by A. Duncan Yocum, Professor of 
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Educational Research and Practice, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Pa.; John W. Withers, President, Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Mo. Round Tables: State and 
County Superintendents—Chairman, Augustus L. Downing, 
First Assistant Commissioner of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
For Cities of over 300,000 Population—Chairman, Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
for Cities of 25,000 to 300,000—Chairman, Ernest O. Holland, 
Superintendent of Schools, Louisville, Ky.; for Cities under 
25,000—Chairman, Eli E. Bass, Superintendent of City Schools, 
Greenville, Miss. 

Friday, February 27. “Rural Schools in New York,” by 
John H. Finley, Commissioner of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
“Rural School Administration,” a collaborated paper by 
Elwood P. Cubberley, Professor of Education, Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, Stanford University, Calif., and Edward 
C. Elliott, Director, Course for the Training of Teachers, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

In connection with this meeting the National Council of 
Education and the Departments of Normal Schools and School 
Administration of the National Educational Association will 
also have sessions. On Monday evening, February 23, the 
members of the Council will consider the subject, “Health 
Problems of the American Public School.” On Tuesday morn- 
ing a session will be devoted to the work of the Committee on 
“Standards and Tests of Efficiency.” 

In addition to the above, the following organizations will 
hold meetings during the week at times when they will least 
interfere with the programs announced above: National 
Society for the Study of Education, Society of College Teachers 
of Education, National Committee on Agricultural Education, 
Educational Press Association of America, National Council 
of Teachers of English, Conferences of State Superintendents 
of Education and of Teachers of Education in State Univer- 
sities with Commissioner Claxton, Conference of Teachers in 
City Training Schools, American School Peace League, Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, School Garden Association 
of America, National Association of Coilegiate Registrars. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL INQUIRY 


In his annual report to the Board of Education of the city 
of New York, presented on December 10, City Superintendent 
Maxwell stated that in his opinion the recent school investiga- 
tion had accomplished little. He undertook to indicate where 
it was defective, and is quoted as suggesting that it would be 
advisable to require future school investigators first to pass 
an examination in inductive logic before engaging in their 
difficult and delicate task. As proof of his assertion that the 
sweeping conclusions of the Hanus Report are based on insuffi- 
cient data, he refers to the reports of Professor Frank N. 
MeMurry, of the Teachers College of Columbia University, 
and Director Henry H. Goddard, of the New Jersey Training 
School for Feeble-Minded Children. Professor McMurry 
reached his conclusion that the elementary course of instruc- 
tion is “on a low plane, poor in quality and discouraging for 
the future,” after listening to 300 recitations in the ele- 
mentary schools, where there are 90,000 class recitations every 
day, or 18,000,000 a year. Dr. Goddard, according to Super- 
intendent Maxwell, after testing “about 268 children, nearly 
one-half of whom were taken from classes of backward chil- 
dren, reaches the conclusion that 15,000, or 2 per cent of this 
750,000 children in the schools, are mentally defective.” The 
Superintendent maintains that theoretical ideals not tested 
by wide and successful experiment were set up, and he declares 
that it would be interesting to know what “progressive school 
systems” were studied by Professor McMurry in order to 
formulate the four standards by which he judged recitations in 
the elementary schools. He does not believe any school exists 
where these are the exclusive standards. 

There are two examples, according to Dr. Maxwell, of the 
direction in which the Inquiry Committee’s reports may prove 
injurious: the first is the Courtis tests in arithmetic and the 
second the leading place given to initiative by Professor 
MeMurry in his science of teaching. The direction in which 
the reports will prove helpful are: 

“In leading us all to reconsider the school situation; in 
showing the need of expending more money on the public 
schools; in calling attention to the propriety of making more 
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definite and general use of the great fund of ability and experi- 
ence to be found among our principals and teachers; in pub- 
lishing to the world the fact that the administrative officers 
of the Board of Education and the school principals are ham- 
pered in their legitimate work by the lack of adequate clerical 
force, and in urging by conclusive arguments a great simplifica- 
tion of the administrative machinery of the system.” 


GOLDEN JUBILEE OF ARCHBISHOP SPALDING 


Workers in the educational field will rejoice to learn that 
the fiftieth anniversary of the ordination to the priesthood of 
Archbishop Spalding was a notable celebration and a real 
tribute to our most distinguished Catholic educational writer. 
It was reported that 200 priests attended the jubilee Mass and 
that the Cathedral was crowded to its capacity with friends and 
admirers of the Archbishop. Most Reverend James E. Quigley, 
D.D., Archbishop of Chicago, pontificated at the Mass and 
Most Reverend John J. Glennon, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis, 
preached the sermon. The jubilarian, who is in feeble health. 
was present at the Mass but could not assist at all of the 
ceremonies held in his honor. On account of his condition 
the public reception planned for the afternoon was canceled. 
A banquet was tendered in the evening by the Knights of 
Columbus, at which addresses of felicitation and tribute were 
delivered by the Right Reverend Peter J. Muldoon, D.D.. 
Bishop of Rockford; Right Reverend Monsignor T. J. Shahan. 
Rector of the Catholic University; the Honorable James B. 
McCreery, Governor of Kentucky; Dr. Coyle, of New York 
City; Dr. Billings, of Chicago; the Honorable John S. Leahy. 
of St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. Richard Little, of Chicago, Ill. The 
Reverend Charles O’Donnell, C.8.C., of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, read an ode composed for the occasion. 

Archbishop Spalding is a native of Lebanon, Ky., where he 
was born June 2, 1840, and a nephew of the learned church- 
man Martin J. Spalding, Bishop of Louisville and later Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. He pursued his studies at Mount St. 
Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Md.; Mt. St. Mary’s, Cincinnati, and at 
the American College, Louvain, which his uncle had lately 
succeeded in establishing. After ordination in 1863 he under- 
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took more advanced studies in Rome, returning in 1865 to 
accept an appointment as assistant in the Cathedral of Louis- 
ville. When a young priest, Father Spalding displayed excep- 
tional ability as a preacher, theologian and writer. In the 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, 1867, he was one of the 
three priests chosen to occupy the pulpit, and he was the 
youngest of the theologians present. He labored with an 
especial zeal in behalf of the colored Catholics of Louisville 
and succeeded in building a substantial church and rectory for 
them. In 1877, after completing the “Life of Archbishop Spal- 
ding,” he was elevated to the See of Peoria, Ill., and during his 
long administration, which terminated only a few years ago 
when, on account of protracted illness, he was obliged to resign, 
the diocese has been noteworthy for its abundant increase in 
churches, colleges, academies and schools and its admirable 
organization. In 1909, one year after his resignation from 
the bishopric, Pope Pius X raised Bishop Spalding to the 
dignity of Archbishop with the titular See of Scitopolis. 

Catholic education in the United States, and in the English- 
speaking world, is deeply indebted to Archbishop Spalding. 
His zeal in its behalf throughout a long career has been unflag- 
ging. By voice and pen he has not only supported the prin- 
ciples on which Catholic education rests but by the attractive- 
ness of his presentation won an audience for the cause in the 
general field. He was a welcome speaker at great congresses 
and a frequent contributor on educational topics to the leading 
reviews. 

At the World’s Fair in Chicago, through the Catholic Educa- 
tion Exhibit, he succeeded in placing Catholic institutions 
before the public in a way that elicited universal admiration. 
He was the early champion of the Catholic University of 
America, and to his efforts its establishment was chiefly due. 
The first building, Divinity Hall, was erected through the en- 
dowment obtained by the Archbishop, and many of the subse- 
quent developments such as the Sisters College were promoted 
years ago by him. Much of his literary activity was devoted to 
education, as is seen from the following well-known works: 
“Education and the Higher Life,” 1890; “Things of the Mind,” 
1894; “Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education,” 1899; 
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“Religien, Agnosticism and Education.” It is to be hoped 
that his works will increase in popularity, for the ideals he 
upheld become the more necessary with our material advance- 
ment, and their wider circulation may be a consolation to their 
author in the declining years of a well-spent life. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities was held at the University of Illinois, Novem- 
ber 6, 7 and 8. The Catholic University of America was Presi- 
dent of the meeting, being represented by Doctor Daniel W. 
Shea, Dean of the School of Sciences. The following papers 
were presented at the meeting: “The Type of Graduate 
Scholar,” on behalf of Princeton University, by President John 
Grier Hibben, in which were considered the means for realizing 
a broader cultural training in the specialist. “The Library as 
a University Factor,” on behalf of the Columbia University, by 
Mr. William Dawson Jobnston, Librarian, who treated the 
following questions: 1. To what extent is consolidation and 
centralization of libraries of a university desirable? 2. What 
should be the membership and powers of the several library 
committees? 3. What should be the professional qualifications 
and academic status of the members of the library staff? 

“The Library and the Graduate School” was presented on 
behalf of the University of Minnesota by Guy Stanton Ford. 
He considered the following topics: Central character of the 
library in all graduate work ; importance of early and complete 
recognition of this position; vital points to graduate school in 
library policy and administration; central vs. seminar 
libraries; the committee system vs. librarian; apportionment 
of funds; expenditure of funds; university rivalry in building 
up libraries, and possibilities of inter-university policy in 
directing library expansion. 

“Further Coérdination of Colleges and Universities,” the 
Bureau of Education paper, was presented on behalf of the 
University of IHinois by Dean Kendric C. Babcock. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Current Activities and Influences in Education. A Report 
upon Educational Movements throughout the World, by 
John Palmer Garber, Ph.D. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 370 pp. 

This third volume of the Annals of Educational Progress for 
1912 takes as its first and leading subject Health and Health 
Teaching. As this was one of the chief questions of discus- 
sion of the year, a chapter of 70 pages is devoted to it. Therein 
the author’s general aim and method for all of the subjects 
treated are shown for he endeavors to portray by means of 
quotation and references from current publications what has 
been the trend of thought on the various phases of this subject 
for the year. There are notes and commentary on Health and 
Schools, Medical Inspection, Health Instruction, Recreation 
and Health, Sex-Hygiene, Eugenics, and in the end a good 
bibliography on the subject. 

On Sex-Hygiene he states carefully the contrasting views 
which have come under his attention and shows the shortcom- 
ings of some of the methods advocated for teaching the subject 
in the school or elsewhere by doctors, parents, or teachers. 
Catholics would not be inclined to accept the assumption, 
noticeable in the running commentary of the author as to the 
actual methods to be used, but they would find his summaries 
of articles and views interesting. For instance, he quotes Dr. 
Grafsman, of Munich, in a paper read before an educational 
commission of that city in May, 1912, in which after stating 
the need of sex instruction the author says: “The backbone of 
_ training must always be cultivation of will-power—the develop- 
ment of character. Too much reliance must not be placed upon 
knowledge, and the instruction given must be of an intellectual 
and not sentimental nature, and adapted as much as possible to 
the individual temperament. More energy must be thrown into 
the efforts to develop right thoughts and character in respect 
to sex relations. Respect for the opposite sex must be culti- 
vated. The consciousness of the duty toward society of pre- 
serving one’s health and power must be realized. Sexual pre- 
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occupation of the mind must be antagonized on the principle 
of “displacement,” the readiest means for the purpose being 
bodily exercise and physical culture. Sexual instruction 
should in the main be imparted by the family, especially the in- 
struction most directly applicable to the particular case. This 
family work needs to be organized and the parents instructed 
by lectures, etc., given by physicians and duly qualified teach- 
ers. A radical remedy of the evil cannot be effected without 
careful supervision of youth and their environment. All cor- 
rupt elements should be banished from the school community 
without regard to persons, although without public expulsion 
or any special thought of punishment. Pupils of secondary 
grade should be suitably warned against sexual dangers by 
means of lectures, attendance at which is not obligatory. At 
Halle these lectures are first held before the parents and then 
given to the students.” This is informational and in compari- 
son with much that is inculcated by the advocates of the teach- 
ing of sex-hygiene, very sane. 

Three chapters are given on developments directly affecting 
the school, as e. g., Vocational Education, Vocational Guid- 
ance, Recreation, Special Types of Pupils, the Montessori 
Methods, Continuation Schools, and other developments affect- 
ing higher institutions of learning. Many questions of a social 
nature are briefly treated and a chapter tells of recent educa- 
tional interests in foreign countries. 

Parrick J. McCormick. 


Bibliography of Exceptional Children and Their Education. 
By Arthur MacDonald. United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin, 1912; No. 32. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1913. 46 pp. 

This is a very comprehensive bibliography and one worthy 
of the compiler, himself no mean contributor to our literature 
upon atypical children. The subject-matter, comprising 322 
titles in all, has been divided into four classes: I. Publications 
in the the English Language (pp. 3-28) ; II. References to Spe- 
cial Classes Published in City School Reports (pp. 28-30) ; III. 
Publications in Foreign Languages (pp. 30-40); and IV. 
Periodicals (pp. 41-42). The last three pages of the pamphlet 
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are given up to an “Author Index.” When necessary, a brief 
yet able explanation is given, containing all that is needed for 
a knowledge of the contents of a book or article listed. The 
utility of the bibliography, however, is in great measure nulli- 
fied by the absence of a suitable subject index. The “Author 
Index” mentioned above is practically useless, being little more 
than a repetition, since the four divisions of the subject-matter 
are arranged by author. Consequently, if one is interested in 
deaf children, for instance, he must go through the entire list 
to collect his material. The same holds true for those inter- 
ested in the dumb, the blind, the feeble-minded and the other 
classes of backward children. The explanations of the con- 
tents, however, will prove very valuable and will save consid- 
erable time and unnecessary trouble. 
Hersert F. Wricuar. 


Lippincott’s Fourth Reader, Homer P. Lewis and Elizabeth 
Lewis, Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co., 1913, pp. 
xiii+360. 

The material used in a series of readers is a matter of very 
great importance. In the past the child’s reader was too 
frequently regarded as a mere exercise book on the art of 
calling words. The content was sacrificed in the early books 
to the requirements of the latest phonetic method, while in the 
later books literary form rather than content is the guiding 
principle. 

Genetic Psychology is demanding a change in all this. The 
thought material, both as regards its intrinsic value and its 
adaptability to the child-mind should be the first consideration 
and after this attention may be called to form. The rule is 
from function to form in the new teleology instead of from 
form to function, which was the underlying principle of the old. 

This change of point of view will necessarily cause a wide 
difference to appear between the readers suitable for a Catholic 
school and those that conform to the spirit and scope of our 
public schools, from which the religious content must be 
banished. In spite of this wide divergence, however, there are 
scientific principles which are applicable to the reader alto- 
gether apart from the nature of the content. These have to 
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do chiefly with the adjustment of the matter to the child’s 
capacity. 

In the book before us the aim is evidently to introduce the 
child to the work of certain authors rather than to provide 
him with the thought-content of which he stands in need. In 
the selections evident care has been expended in the endeavor 
to interest the child and to captivate his fancy. This, of course, 
is as it should be. It is only to be regretted that the thought- 
content is so frequently either beyond the child’s grasp or of 
a nature which would scarcely prove beneficial to him. 

The opening selection is from Little Diamond and the North 
Wind. It is an exercise of the imagination and fancy, if you 
will, but the content is well-nigh valueless. In its form it 
serves to illustrate the style of George Macdonald’s writing 
and may be supposed to exert a certain influence in the child’s 
mind, directing him to make further search for work from the 
same gifted pen, and in so far as it does this it is well. What 
has just been said of Little Diamond applies with equal force 
to Princess Irene’s Fairy Grandmother. 

Twelve pages are devoted to The One That Lives in a Crowd, 
a slection from Wilderness Babies, by Julia A. Schwartz. It 
is not so easy to see why this selection was included in a 
Fourth Reader. It is an interesting sketch of the supposed 
thoughts and actions of a buffallo calf, but it belongs to a later 
period,—to the time when the child is about to take up the 
formal study of natural history, or, still better, as collateral 
reading accompanying the high school course on that subject. 
The moral of the story, as indicated in the title of the selec- 
tion, is somewhat questionable when taken in relation to the 
child-mind. The child needs the protection “of the crowd ;” 
the time will come for him to stand alone, but this time will 
not be hastened, nor will the results be better by premature 
attempts at developing independence; all such attempts are 
likely to result in permanent weakness of character if not in 
arrested and perverted developments. The child must learn 
to walk in due time, but if the attempt is made too early, bow- 
legs are likely to be the least of the injuries. 

Twenty pages are devoted to Nathaniel Hawthorne’s version 
of Pandora’s Box. This story is, of course, one of the great 
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world stories, but one may be permitted to question whether 
this form of the fable is best. It places the entire stress on 
curiosity. Now, while this may have entered into the tempta- 
tion of our first parents, it is surely not the sole force that led 
to the downfall. It is questionable whether it should be num- 
bered among the chief forces of that calamity. Moreover, 
curiosity is an instinct of very great value to the unfolding life 
of the child and of the youth, and it would seem to be question- 
able wisdom to stigmatize it as the source of the downfall of 
our first parents and of the human race. It would be much 
wiser to place the blame for this catastrophe where it be- 
longs, on selfishness, greed, and lust, as was done in the story 
of The Coward and His Wife in the Third Reader of the Cath- 
olic Education Series. The material there used was adapted 
from Laboulaye’s Pucinet. 

Another twenty pages are devoted to Lewis Carroll’s Alice 
in Wonderland. This story belongs to a much earlier period 
than the fourth grade and it is very questionable material for a 
reader. Its place is in the nursery or in the child’s hours of 
amusement. It lacks substance and germinal concepts, which 
are essential to the content of a text-book. Twenty-four addi- 
tional pages are devoted to Through the Looking-glass by the 
same author, and to this the same criticism applies. 

There are, in fact, many strange selections in this book, 
when considered from the standpoint of the requirements of a 
Fourth Reader, not the strangest of which is the appearance 
of Gulliver’s Travels, running through some sixteen pages. The 
child is wholly unprepared for a story of this kind. 

The authors who are selected for introduction to the chil- 
dren in this reader are the following: George Macdonald, Mary 
Lamb, Julia A. Schwartz, Robert Louis Stevenson, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Edmund Lear, Lewis Carroll, George Eliot, Clem- 
ent Clarke Moore, Ouida, Eva March Tappan, Charles Dickens, 
Felicia Hemans, Jane Taylor, John David Wyss, Washington 
Irving, Thomas Hughes, Alfred Tennyson, Lucy Larcom, Dan- 
iel Defoe, Hannah F. Gould, Jonathan Swift, and Robert 
Southey. The book also contains selections from the Arabian 
Nights. 

Few will question the standing of any of the authors named, 
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but it should be evident at once that the list is scarcely repre- 
sentative of the literature that should be presented in the first 
instance to the unfolding mind of the child. 

THomMAS Epwarp SHIELDs. 


Design and Construction, Arthur Henry Chamberlain, Nelbert 
Murphy, and Albert Guillou. San Francisco: Whitaker & 
Ray-Wiggin Co., 1913, pp. 54. 


The authors, in their introduction to this manual, say: “In 
presenting these problems in applied design and construction, 
the present book attempts the difficult task of furnishing mate- 
rial for both teacher and pupil. For the teacher the book is 
intended to be suggestive, merely. . . . Moreover, it has been 
the sincere desire of the authors to produce a text suitable to 
place in the hands of students. To the end that pupils will be 
compelled to work out and apply their own problems and to 
prevent the deadening influence of copying suggestive, rather 
than completed drawings are usually given, and dimensions 
are omitted. 


